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BOMBS ON KOREA 


INCE nobody can be sure of the sequence of cause and 
effect in the minds of the Communists in Korea it is 
not possible to say whether the recently intensified 
bombing policy of the United Nations command has 

brought the armistice negotiations any nearer to a conclusion. 
General Collins, the American Army Chief of Staff, in saying 
that the bombing would go on so long as the Panmunjom talks 
were prolonged, did his best to make the connection clear. 
What is more, his is the sort of statement which would not 
lightly be made at the present juncture unless the United 
Nations air forces were increasing in strength—as_ they 
undoubtedly are. And it is noticeable that there has at least 
been no stiffening of the Communists’ attitude since the new 
policy was adopted. On the contrary their propaganda offen- 
sive has been somewhat moderated, and the Peking Govern- 
ment has decided to be represented at a meeting of the 
International Red Cross at Toronto, besides adhering to several 
agreements entered into by the previous Chinese Government, 
including the Geneva Convention of 1949, for the humane 
treatment of prisoners and wounded. They have even shown 
some signs of taking the armistice talks more seriously. In 
fact the recent outcry against United Nations bombing seems to 
have been rather louder in certain sections of the British Press 
than it has been in Peking. 

But there is no hard evidence that the Communists have 
become more reasonable because the United Nations attacks 
have become more deadly. And although General Collins 
is right to stress the political intention which partly explains 
the military offensive there is not the slightest reason to con- 
clude that the sole object of the bombing is to bring the 
negotiators to reason. The need to prevent the vast increase 
in the Communists’ forces in North Korea from developing 
into the greatest offensive of the war—which it certainly would 
be if the one million Communist troops began a concerted 
attack—is in itself a sufficient reason for the stepping-up of the 
United Nations bombing attacks. Indeed, so serious is the 


potential threat from the forces which the Communists have 
built up under cover of the armistice, that it is only remarkable 
that bombers did not get to work on a large scale at an earlier 
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date. Probably they would have done, if aircraft had been 
available. And now they are available. A genuine contribu- 


tion by the Communists to progress at Panmunjom would make 
it possible to delay their use. A reduction of the Communist 
forces might make it possible to refrain from using them 
at all. 


Disuniting Germany 


The Russians have now had a week in which to study the 
text of the latest Allied note on the subject of Germany 
This note suggested the conditions under which the Four 
Powers might meet to set up a commission to investigate the 
preliminaries for holding free all-German_ elections—such 
elections being the essential preliminary to German unity. A 
professed desire to see the two halves of Germany reunited is 
still almost the only common ground on which the four Allied 
Powers and the Governments of Western and Eastern Germany 
can meet, but the actions of the East German Government in 
the last week seem to have been expressly designed to make 
the chances of unity more remote even than they were before. 
The results of the conference of the Socialist Unity Party (which 
is in effect the Communist Party, and as such the controlling 
influence in East Germany) have been to make more absolute 
the barriers which separate East Germany from West and to 
draw correspondingly closer the bonds which unite East Ger- 
many with the Soviet Union and its other satellites. Immedi- 
ately after the Bonn agreements had been signed the main 
energy of the East Germans was devoted to making the physical 
division of Germany more absolute than it had been; today, 
although the barricading of the frontier still continues, what is 
going on behind the barriers is of more importance. The 
Socialist Unity Party now proposes various measures which 
would make East Germany conform completely to the standard 
satellite pattern. The present Lander are to be abolished, thus 
doing away with the last obstacle to centralisation, defence 
forces are to be raised (or augmented), production is to be 
stepped up and fitted in with Soviet requirements, and a new 
drive is to be initiated, directed against the remain- 
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ing “western” influences and the Churches. This is not a 
background against which four-Power talks can, be initiated 
with any hopes of success. 


Mr. Butler Shows the Way 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s week-end speech in 
which he pointed out that there is no strong case for wage 
increases should strengthen the hands of those employers who 
are now faced with union claims, even if it does not give pause 
to the unions themselves. The downward movement of almost 
all wholesale prices, except those of food, throws into immedi- 
ate relief the upward tendency of wages. If we have more 
inflation now the unions will have to take a large share of 
responsibility for it. Mr. Butler chose the plainest way to make 
the facts known to consumers, who are often enough the 
union members and their families, by quoting rough figures of 
the effect of wage rises on prices—£1 a week more for miners 
means 3s. 6d. a ton on coal, and £1 a week all round 
means Is. 2d. in the pound on export prices, which means in 
turn lost markets and unemployment. All this may help to 
arouse some sense of personal responsibility for wage-restraint 
in workers, union officials and employers. A most dangerous 
assumption has grown up that wages should go up automatic- 
ally when prices go up, quite irrespective of output. Any such 
assumption makes nonsense of the attempt to relate pay to 
output, and any device whereby the fundamental connection 
between the two is made clearer to the unions is to be 
welcomed. If a stand is not made at this point the way is left 
wide open to even more extravagant demands, backed by even 
more extravagant industrial action such as Mr. Figgins’s 
demand that the Transport Bill should be dropped on pain of 
a general transport strike. 


Housing All Wrong 


The pronouncements of the Conservative Party during the 
General Election and the actions of the Conservative Govern- 
ment since the election have all accorded to housing a high 
and special place in the list of national priorities. This has 
resulted in a slight increase in the number of houses completed 
and under construction. But nobody can derive much satis- 
faction or credit from that, for the simple reason that housing 
policy is in a tangle and the building industry in a slough of 
cross-purposes and inefficiency. That such confusion should 
reign at the heart of a subject to which the Government 
apparently attaches such capital importance is a sufficiently 
serious fact to warrant some pretty searching re-examination 
of policy. But there was little in last week’s debate in the 
Commons or this week’s debate in the Lords on the Housing 
Bill to indicate that anything of the kind is going on. Lord 
Woolton was able to give a full and clear account of how the 
housing subsidy is made up, but he did not explain why it is 
going up when food subsidies are coming down, why it is so 
high as to inflate and distort the demand for new houses, why 
the balance is so heavily weighted in favour of new building 
as against repair and maintenance work, and why there is no 
official attempt to end the contradictions of rent control where- 
by existing houses are allowed to fall down faster than the new 
ones can go up. A little clear thinking at the highest level 
could well produce a much greater effect in terms of homes 
available than all the millions that are being poured out in 
subsidies. That would at least clear the path to a wider attack 
on the housing problem. 


A Misguided Old Man 


The most sensible remark in the House of Lords’ debate on 
the Dean of Canterbury was made by the Archbishop in the 
course of his wise, dignified and impressive speech. “If the 
Press could only lose interest in the Dean,” Dr. Fisher observed, 
“everyone would soon do likewise.” Such a course could 
impose on the newspapers a severe self-discipline in the face of 
almost intolerable provocation, but it is to be hoped none the 
less that they will take it. If truth is salutary the Lords’ debate 
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should prove beneficial to Dr. Hewlett Johnson. He was called 
by the Archbishop a public nuisance to the Church and State, 
by the Lord Chancellor a vain and foolish old man, by Earl 
Jowitt “ this turbulent priest,” by Lord Winterton the colleague 
of torturers, by Lord Hailsham a clown in gaiters, by Lord 
Salisbury a foolish old man, puffed up with conceit, hankering 
after publicity. All this happens to be true, but none of it 
probably is sufficient to penetrate to the depths in which the 
Dean’s sensitivity resides. One thing, however, possibly may. 
That is the Archbishop’s disclosure that the Dean was guilty 
of prevarication little short of mendacity in stating publicly 
that in making contact with the Christians of China he was 
fulfilling a mission laid on him by the Archbishop. In fact he 
had not so much as told the Archbishop that he was going to 
China. The Dean of Canterbury is a scandal to the Church, 
but both the Archbishop and the Prime Minister are 
unquestionably right in insisting that special legislation to deal 
with his case is out of the question, and that the right course 
for the future is to ignore as far as possible a person who has 
persistently and continuously brought into dishonour the high 
office to which he should never have been appointed, and 
from which he has not the grace to resign. 
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Australian Prospect 


When the Australian import cuts and restrictions were 
imposed in March, Mr. Menzies said that it might be possible 
in a reasonably short time to begin to modify them and restore 
to British exporters a part of that rich Australian market from 
which they were so suddenly cut off. When he was here a few 
weeks ago Mr. Menzies repeated ,this qualified assurance, 
though without making any precise promise. And now the 
visible trade deficit of Australia has been wiped out. That 
is the situation disclosed by the June figures. It is therefore 
not entirely unreasonable to begin to look for signs of some 
future lowering of the trade barriers. There are naturally no 
official statements from the Australian Government yet. But 
the internal situation in Australia, a situation of large stocks 
of goods unaccompanied by any wildly active demand and of 
slightly increased unemployment unaccompanied by any very 
great danger of a deep depression, is one in which the modifi- 
cation of import restrictions would be unlikely to lead to a new 
buying spree or to produce any other violent upset. The boom 
is over-and Australia is no longer a market in which sellers 
can have their way without working for it. It is true that price 
competition on the part of importers might have awkward 
effects on stock valuations and on Australian manufacturers 
whose costs have been inflated by the race of wages against 
prices which still goes on there. But that race must stop some 
day, and this might be the way to stop it. At any rate an 
experiment in freedom, on however small a scale, would be 
welcome. 


Slaughter or Vaccination ? 


The present epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease in Britain 
has by no means yet spent itself; fresh outbreaks continue to 
be recorded, though not at such an alarming a rate as two 
or three months ago. However there has been sufficient 
improvement in the situation to make it possible for the Minis- 
try of Agriculture to relax the restrictions which at one time 
forbade the movement of infectible animals over all 
England and Wales and much of Scotland. For the present 
the restrictions will continue only in the southern and south 
midland counties of England. Coinciding with this improve- 
ment at home comes a severe epidemic of the disease in France. 
This epidemic, which began in May, now affects the whole of 
France and an estimated one-fifteenth of all livestock. In 
France, as in the neighbouring countries of Belgium, Holland 
and West Germany, foot-and-mouth disease is fought by means 
of vaccination and segregation, a technique which has always 
had its supporters in Britain, who are understandably distressed 
at the waste involved by the policy which has long been adopted 
here, by which all affected herds are slaughtered. But the 
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wisdom of the Ministry of Agriculture’s traditional policy is 
emphasised by the present French epidemic, which has now 
reached such proportions that supplies of serum have run short. 
In average years France and her neighbours suffer much more 
severely than Britain from this scourge; in 1951, for example, 
there were 10,000 outbreaks in France, 20,000 in Holland and 
50,000 in Belgium compared with only 116 in Britain. In 
abnormal years, such as this, the grip of the disease is more 
effectively established on the Continent than here. Nobody 
pretends that the policy of slaughter is ideal, but until research 
has taught us much more about the cause and cure of foot-and- 
mouth disease than we know at present there is no case for 
changing to the less effective technique of vaccination. 


Royal Expenditure 


It is in many ways distasteful that the financial subve:tion 
to the sovereign and other members of the Royal Family 
should be made the subject of debate in the House of Commons 
as it was this week, and particularly distasteful that such a 
suggestion as the Opposition sponsored, for a decennial review 
of royal expenditure should have to be argued. It is, of course, 
necessary that this, like all other expenditure, should be author- 
ised by the House, but it would be more satisfactory that when 
a Select Committee has made recommendations on the 
subject they should be accepted without prolonged debate, even 
though not all of them were made unanimously. There was 
a time when all the revenues of the country went into the hands 
of the sovereign personally, and he defrayed out of them the 
whole of the national expenditure. We have travelled a long 
way since then, and it has been a wise journey. But it is 
possible to go too far. No one can decide with accuracy what 
the different members of the Royal Family may reasonably be 
expected to need, and to suppose that the moneys voted go to 
foster personal extravagance would be the grossest folly or 
ignorance. If there is a general desire to curtail ceremonial 
drastically, that no doubt can be done. But there is obviously 
no such desire, as the public interest aroused by so recent an 
event as the wedding of the Princess Royal’s son on Tuesday 
abundantly evidenced. The total sum involved—just over 
£405,000, much of it coming from the revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall—is not considerable as things go today. We are 
under a great debt to members of the Royal Family for the 
admirable way in which they discharge their exacting duties, 
and if it is a question of treating them generously or treating 
them grudgingly there can be no hesitation about the choice. 


Baffling Cancer 

Cancer is still a baffling disease. A fortnight ago the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign issued its annual report, which 
gave the impression of small advances in some fields, but 
stated that until more specific treatment was discovered there 
was little chance of dramatic improvement unless earlier diag- 
noses were made. Now this week the World Health Organisa- 
tion publishes a study of mortality from cancer during the 
twentieth century, which shows that cancer mortality “ has 
clearly increased in practically all the nations included in the 
review.” There are good reasons for some of this increase— 
better diagnosis and the fact that people, with the partial 
conquest of tuberculosis, are living longer and end by succumb- 
ing to cancer, mainly a disease of the old. But even then, and 
with the lack of precision in the figures available, the results are 
depressing, especially when they are compared with the enor- 
mous advances in the control of germ diseases brought by the 
discovery of penicillin and the sulphu drugs. Points of note 
in the W.H.O. report are that cancer seems to be increasing 
more in males than in females and that it is noticeably increas- 
ing in the respiratory system, an increase which has been 
attributed to tobacco-smoking but may be also due to industrial 
and automobile fumes. The Lancet recently suggested a 
“national stocktaking” of cancer. Meanwhile the lesson the 
general public has to learn is the overriding importance of 
early diagnosis. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Archbishop handled the case of the Dean justly and 

tolerantly in the best speech he has made in the House of 

lords. And he propounded the same answer to the 
problem presented by the Dean as Mr. Churchill had done 
earlier in the Commons. It was that the “ thorn in the flesh ” 
must be endured as a price infinitely worth paying to preserve 
unblemished our tradition of free speech. Mr. Churchill, 
answering a supplementary question in the Commons after his 
refusal to set up a tribunal on the Dean, replied with fine collo- 
quial vigour that we must be prepared to lump the foolish, 
unpleasant or venomous things an individual might say rather 
than curb free speech. But what a portrait of the Dean 
emerged from the Primate’s speech, and yet no one who heard 
him could doubt the Archbishop was determined it should be 
a fair likeness. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, then, is passionately sin- 
cere. He is neither a member of the Communist Party nor an 
atheist, but holds some version of Communism (it would be 
nice to have it explained) which does not deny any Christian 
doctrine. He is “blind, unreasonable and stupid” and the 
victim of self-delusion. He has lost all sense of proportion and 
the controls of common sense and has become through vanity 
an easy tool for exploitation by the Communists. He goes to 
China without informing the Archbishop, but on his return 
tells a Press conference that the Archbishop had impressed 
upon him to get in touch with Chinese Christian leaders. When 
the Archbishop writes to him and asks him to explain himself 
he refers him to a correspondence they had in 1948. 

* * * a 


The germane point in this correspondence was the Arch- 
bishop’s strongly expressed opinion that the Dean should drop 
his political activities or resign. Finally, there is his almost wist- 
ful confession that he was not very good at seeing both sides of 
a question. Even if the issue of free speech did not arise who, 
after this portrayal of the man, could contemplate invoking 
against him the long unused and perilous agency of a Parlia- 
mentary Bill for getting rid of a single person’? The sense of 
the House was, with one or two exceptions, that he is madden- 
ing but, to use Mr. Churchill’s word, must be lumped. 

* * * x 


As an example of how not to economise in public expendi- 
ture the trumpery saving of £30,000 on the museums and art 
galleries is wonderful. The saving has been made by a small 
reduction of staff, but sufficient to close the Public Records 
Office museum and cause the partial closing of the rest of the 
art galleries and museums. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, who, poor 
man, was made to appear as British Philistinism incarnate, 
wavered at the end of the debate on the cuts, and promised that 
if the appropriate department of the Treasury could be satis- 
fied in the case of any institution that the economies could not 
be made save at the cost of restricting public access to it 
then the Government would reconsider the position. 

* * * +. 


The debate was highly entertaining. Greeks never looked 
down their noses on the barbarians as did the Opposition on the 
Tories. Mr. Bevan gave the impression that he spends all 
the time he does not devote to uniting the Labour Party to 
exhaustive study of art in all our galleries, while Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt, out of the amplitude of his culture, could laugh at Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter’s want of it. What did he know of Rouault 
or Henry Moore and what were the Elgin marbles to him but 
so many tons deadweight of stone ? Matthew Arnold scourg- 
ing the Philistines was nothing to this, but Arnold did it with- 
out conceit. Nor did he make the mistake of thinking Phili- 
stinism followed political lines. Philistia is a large region, and, 
pace Mr. Wyatt, very many Labour men inhabit it. In face of 
this representation of Tories as a lot of oafs one could forgive 
Sir William Darling for saying the great draw at the Tate are 
not the pictures but the lunches. One was reminded of Sickert’s 
reply to the woman who was gushing to him about beauty in 
the abstract: “ Give me the Edgware Road.” H. B. 
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PRESIDENTIAL CHANCES 


HERE is a sharp distinction to be drawn between what 

General Eisenhower (his desire to be known as plain Mr. 

will clearly not prevail against the compelling force of 
use and wont) has already accomplished and what he has to 
accomplish still. His triumph at Chicago was spectacular. Till 
the last day or two at any rate no one expected him to equal 
Mr. Taft's vote on the first ballot. Actually he came within 
nine of securing the 604 votes needed to give him a majority over 
all competitors, and when Mr. Stassen immediately swung the 
Minnesota vote from himself to Eisenhower the fight was over. 
Both the cause and the effect of the Eisenhower victory are 
important. The cause was mainly the dexterous use made by 
the Eisenhower organisers of the Taftites’ both moral and 
tactical lapse in disregarding the popular choice of delegates in 
Texas and other States and replacing those chosen by nominees 
of the machine. The cry of Fair Play by the General’s sup- 
porters was fully justified, both in itself and as a campaign 
move, and it was raised so effectively as to invest the Eisen- 
hower Republicans by contrast with a cloak of virtue to which 
their own conduct of the campaign gave them a by no means 
indisputable title. But to leave the matter there would be very 
unfair to General Eisenhower himself. There can be no doubt 
that his own personality, with its transparent sincerity, which 
made his obvious unfamiliarity with electoral artifices and 
expedients an actual asset, was the chief ingredient in his vic- 
tory at Chicago. It will stand him in good stead in November, 
when a sterner battle will reach its climax, but, it will take a 
great deal more than that to carry him to the White House. The 
three and a half months remaining will give him as ample an 
opportunity of losing ground as of gaining it. 

Mr. Taft's failure to secure the Republican nomination will 
have its consequences both at home and abroad. The choice 
before the Chicago delegates was not between two men but 
between two policies. One can be called broadly Conservative, 
one broadly Liberal. Taft had the backing of the Old Guard 
of the Republican Party, semi-isolationist, anti-Socialist to the 
point of bigotry, more concerned to defend privilege than to 
remedy social evils. Any statement about General Eisenhower's 
policy must be less specific, for he has so far gone a very short 
distance towards defining it. That has not mattered much in the 
campaign for the nomination, but it will matter a great deal in 
the campaign for the Presidency, and the chances of the 
politically inexperienced General putting his foot wrong are 
considerable. But that he will not go fundamentally wrong is 
certain. He means all the right things. His declaration on 
Monday that he “ hoped to bring a message of militant faith 
and hope to the American people” is palpably genuine, but 
the American electors will want, rightly, to know much more 
than that about what General Eisenhower actually aims at in 
both the foreign and the domestic field. In the former he can 
at least claim the negative virtue of having saved the country— 
and Europe—from the effects of Taft. He is an internationalist; 
Taft emphatically is not. He believes firmly in the United 
Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation; Taft's 
faith in these organisations is so tenuous as to be hardly per- 
ceptible. Eisenhower, after his years as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied forces in the war, and of the N.A.T.O. forces 
since, has a clear understanding of the problems of Western 
Europe, and personal familiarity with the leading figures in the 
countries falling within that area. Mr. Taft enjoys neither of 
those advantages. The selected candidate might, it is true, be 
considerably embarrassed by the party’s nationalistic foreign 
policy plank if he felt it necessary to be bound by it, but it is 
highly unlikely that he will. 


But if Europe, while recognising that America’s political 
battles concern herself primarily, has reason for satisfaction 
that Mr. Taft has not been chosen as Presidential candidate, 
and some reason for satisfaction that General Eisenhower has, 
the ground for the latter satisfaction disappears if Eisenhower 
is not elected President. The chances that he will be are not 
to be precisely computed, but his hopes would appear to have 
little more than a fifty per cent. justification. There are three 
factors, each of them capable of proving decisive. One is the 
impression the General makes on the electorate between now 
and November; his personality and his military record, it must 
be repeated, are not going to be sufficient in themselves to 
induce the hard-headed American voter to back him. The 
second is the extent to which the Republican Party has 
been split by the Chicago contentions. The visit of the suc- 
cessful candidate to congratulate the unsuccessful, and the 
assurance by the latter of full support for the former, were 
edifying and in their way dramatic, but there is every sign 
that the angry Old Guard, and the Taft managers generally, are 
very far from disposed to support Eisenhower, even in the 
interests of a party to which disunity must be fatal; and it 
will be difficult for Eisenhower to conciliate them without 
alienating a considerable section of the floating voters without 
whose suffrages he cannot hope to win. The third factor is the 
Democrats’ choice of candidate, about which much more will 
be known when the party opens its convention next week in 
the hall the Republicans have so recently vacated at Chicago. 
The policy statement will in this case be less important, for 
the party is naturally committed to following in its main out- 
lines the course two successive Democratic Presidents and their 
Cabinets have been following since 1932. On only one point— 
racial equality—is any serious difference of opinion likely. 
Senator Russell of Florida, at the moment one of the two 
favourites for the nomination, is radically opposed to the con- 
cession of equal rights to negroes. His choice as candidate 
would disturb a large number of northern Democrats, which is 
in itself a reason why he is unlikely to be chosen. 

The issue, therefore, so far as the nomination is concerned, is 
largely one of personalities, and it must be recognised that no 
outstanding national figure has so far appeared on the stage, 
though there is one lurking conspicuous in the wings. The 
one prediction that can claim considerable validity is that if 
Governor Adlai Stevenson can be persuaded to run he will 
stand quite as good a chance of election in November as 
General Eisenhower. That can be said with nothing like the 
same assurance of any of the other principal Democratic pos- 
sibilities. The objection to Senator Russell has already been 
mentioned. Mr. Harriman has many of the qualifications 
needed, but he has never been elected, or sought election, to 
any post in the past, and his career as a successful railway king 
will not commend him much more to southern Democrats than 
Senator Russell’s views on negro rights do to northern. As a 
collector of delegates Senator Kefauver stands, so far, above 
either of these. He has campaigned assiduously and success- 
fully, but while he has the promise of more votes than any of 
his rivals they are far short of the 612 needed for election. 
His record as an exposer of graft is in his favour, but a Demo- 
cratic President could not make the clean sweep of functionaries 
(appointed as part of the “spoils system.”’) which is plainly 
needed; a Republican President could and would—by no means 
primarily for moral reasons. There are grave doubts, more- 
over, whether Senator Kefauver is really of Presidential calibre. 
About Governor Stevenson there is no such question. He has 
exhibited, as Governor of the important and populous State of 
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Illinois, integrity, firmness, sound judgement and a courage in 
stamping out corruption that has won nation-wide admiration. 
General Eisenhower has no doubt many qualities so far 
unrevealed. On qualities revealed in action, and apart from any 
question of party or personality, Mr. Stevenson must be 
adjudged the most fitting Presidential candidate in the field— 
if only he were in the field. But so far his nolo episcopari, or in 
American idiom “ I do not choose to run,” has been emphatic. 
Whether it is final and decisive the next ten days will show. 
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as Governor of Illinois, and he intends to remain Governor of 
Illinois to carry it through. Whether at the last moment he will 
be persuaded that the party, and still more the country, has 
superior claims no one, probably not even the Governor him- 
self, can tell. If he does give way he seems certain to be 
chosen. In that case there will be the prospect of a hard fight, 
and so far as the two Presidential candidates themselves are 
concerned a clean fight, and the election of a man, whichever 
man it is, well qualified to promote the welfare of America and 
the world. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Governor Stevenson has begun, but not finished, a great work 
CAN well understand the impulse which led the Methodist 
Conference to condemn the use of napalm bombs, as indeed 

many other people have done. But the question is anything 

but simple, as a letter from a Harley Street doctor in Monday’s 

Times showed. Napalm is horrible. But all war is horrible, 

and to differentiate between forms of horror in war is not 

easy. To suffer a severe napalm burn which with reason- 
able luck will heal in time is not worse than having an arm 
or leg blown off by an ordinary high explosive bomb. Broadly 
speaking it may be considered better to incapacitate than to 

kill, but even that depends on the degree of incapacity. I 

have heard a distinguished soldier declare in favour of germ 

warfare—so long as it was confined to influenza germs, which 

would destroy the opposing army’s fighting powers for a 

fortnight or so, during which the germ-users might gain all 

their objectives. Whether atomic bombs actually saved life 
by ending the Japanese war is a question on which argument 
is still endless. Whether an agreement to ban napalm would 
be honoured is a matter on which the general abstention from 
the use of gas may or may not have a decisive bearing. In 
the light of all that it is none too easy to be dogmatic. But 
the Methodist resolution can do no harm and may possibly 
do some good. British forces, incidentally, are not using 
napalm. 

= * x * 

When Sir Walter Scott lay dying he asked his son-in-law 
Lockhart to read to him. “Out of what book ? ” Lockhart 
enquired. “ Need you ask ? ” was the reply; “ there is but one.” 
Lockhart read the fourteenth of St. John. In a new translation 
of the New Testament published this week (S. P. C. K. & 
Longmans Green, 8s. 6d.) the Rev. C. Kingsley Williams ren- 
ders the opening verses of that very familiar chapter thus: 

Do not let your hearts be troubled; you believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father’s house there are many 
rooms; or else I should have told you; for I am going to 
make ready a place for you. 

This is not very different from the Authorised Version: whether 

it is an improvement is a matter of opinion. Mr. Williams has 

produced a sound and dignified version—more dignified than 

Moffatt’s—which will have to compete with quite a number 

of translations into modern English from Weymouth onward, 

and including notably the good American Revised Standard 

Version and the Bishop of London’s New Testament Letters 

(the Epistles only). Mr. Kingsley Williams has aimed parti- 

cularly at simplicity in the choice of words and the construction 

of sentences, his first purpose being to provide a book suitable 

especially for use in the mission-field. It will no doubt have a 

wider utility than that. 

7 * * . 

The proposal to form an organisation to be called 
Friends of Atlantic Union, with Sir Hartley Shawcross and 
Professor Lionel Robbins among its more prominent 
sponsors, is certainly well-intentioned, but it is by no means 
so certain that it is well-conceived. The world, and this 
country in particular, is pullulating with organisations, and 
anyone bent on starting a new one must furnish convincing 
reasons for the diversion of time and energies and money 
which the addition to the existing mass must inevitably entail. 
Is this organisation really necessary ? There are numbers of 


organisations which include Atlantic Union within their pro- 
gramme of still wider union. In particular it is of the first 
importance to broaden N.A.T.O. till it makes for a general 
understanding—cultural, social, economic, as well as military— 
between the United States and Western (indeed, more than 
Western) Europe. The Association for International Under- 
standing, or certain of its leading members, took a wise step 
some months ago in organising a study conference, to be held 
at Oxford in September, on the Atlantic community, with a 
special view to making clear the full implications of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. This development of an existing organisation 
seems preferable in many ways to the creation of a new one. 
Actually Americo-European understanding can be better 
furthered by the Press than by any official or unofficial body, 
and individuals of weight can do more to stimulate the Press 
to that than any avowedly propagandist organisation can. 
* * * * 


A few days ago I was rather startled by being told by a man 
of very considerable scientific attainments, who is engaged 
on an important and interesting political study, that he never 
reads a daily (or so far as I know a weekly) paper, depending 
for his knowledge of current events on the B.B.C. news bulletins 
and Keesing’s Contemporary Archives. The former source 
is familiar to most people; the latter is not. Though I have 
relied on Keesing as an invaluable work of reference since its 
first appearance I had not realised, till I learned the fact last 
week, that that event took place as long as twenty-one years 
ago. It was, I believe, in the first instance of Dutch origin, but 
it is now well-established in this country. It consists of very 
competent summaries of world events, in the form of a con- 
tinuous record, extended every fortnight in instalments of 
uniform shape and size adapted to binding in a special cover. 
Important political speeches are often given in full, and a 
valuable feature is a note at the end of each entry showing the 
page of the last reference to the same subject. Keesing’s is not 
particularly cheap (I don’t know the exact price, and it is no 
part of my province to advertise this or any other publication) 
but for libraries, clubs and newspaper-offices it is indispensable. 
I was interested to find that one private subscriber at any rate 
found that, together with the B.B.C., it met all his needs. 

* * - * 


Why Pembroke College, Cambridge, should have chosen 
July 19th for its commemoration of the birth of Edmund 
Spenser I don’t quite know, for it is not certain even that the 
poet was born in 1552 at all, much less on what particular day 
in that year. But what does a date matter, except as a peg to 
hang a lunch on? No one will doubt the propriety of the 
steps Pembroke is taking to recall one of its most distinguished 
and slightly forgotten sons, who was, after all, the first great 
English poet since Chaucer and the first of the brilliant Eliza- 
bethan constellation. Not many people read The Faery Queen 
today, and of those who do still fewer get to the end of it. 
But Spenser did at least popularise, or rather invent, what can 
still only be described as the nine-line Spenserian stanza, made 
much more familiar to modern ears by Shelley than by its 
author. Whether there are to be other Spenser celebrations I 
have not heard. Certainly it is fitting that his own college 
(which also produced Gray nearly two centuries later) should 
keep his memory green. JANUS. 
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What Faces Eisenhower 
Now 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN — 


HE Republican Party, someone observed just before it 

nominated Mr. Eisenhower, has developed a striking 

tendency towards masochism. It seems to be under some 
sort of compulsion to punish and defeat itself. Nobody will 
know until election day, which is nearly four months away, 
whether or not, despite the manifest attractiveness of the candi- 
date it has chosen, the cycle of self-immolation is to be con- 
tinued. All that anyone can say is that the Party’s behaviour 
in the last few weeks, and especially during the period of the 
nominating convention just concluded, must have given the 
deepest kind of satisfaction to the Democrats, whose candidate 
(to be selected at the second of the conventions in Chicago 
next week) it will have to beat if the sound and fury, the 
parades and the cheering, and the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars that have been spent on the fratricidal contest between 
Eisenhower and Taft, are to yield any reasonable return. 

To say that this has been the most bitter fight within a party 
that America has seen for forty years is true but probably 
not conspicuously illuminating. How bitter can a contest within 
a party get in this country ? One way of estimating what has 
been happening in Chicago is to assume for a moment that 
Mr. Eden and Lord Woolton might be competing for votes at 
a Conservative conference which would establish one or the 
other as leader of the Party. In such circumstances it would 
also have to be imagined that both Mr. Eden and Lord Woolton 
had enlisted in their cause party-members who were passion- 
ately convinced that one would be the saviour of his side and 
the other an unmitigated disaster. What would then have to 
happen, on the eve of the conference-vote that would decide 
the issue, would be that Lord Woolton’s campaign-managers 
would issue statements and leaflets describing Mr. Eden’s 
campaign-managers as rogues and crooks—and vice versa. This 
is what Mr. Eisenhower's and Senator Taft’s managers have 
been doing, to a greater or less degree. Now this exercise can 
be accomplished in language which implies rather than states 
the proposition, and it normally is so done. Or it can be done 
so brutally and with so little restraint that it will be remembered 
in the way that a vicious and deliberate insult is remembered. 

On the day before the convention was due to ballot the Taft 
Committee issued a broadsheet bearing the name of Mr. Davis 
S. Ingalls, its national chairman, which began in black type 
two-and-a-half inches high: “Sink Dewey! !” Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, a supporter of and manager 
for Mr. Eisenhower, has twice been nominated, acclaimed and 
followed as the Republican Party’s Presidential candidate. 
But this is what the Taft Committee was saying of him on the 
eve of the balloting: 

“Tom Dewey is the most cold-blooded, ruthless, selfish 
political boss in the United States today. He stops at 
nothing to enforce his will... Twice he has led us down 
the road to defeat and now he is trying the same trick 
again hidden behind the front of another man . . . the same 
old gang of Eastern internationalists. The whole Dewey 
crowd . . . practice politics to the hilt—gutter politics.” 

Even after making allowances for the somewhat different 
idiom that might be anticipated at Scarborough or Margate, it 
is probably difficult to imagine Lord Woolton’s campaign- 
managers saying that of Mr. Eden’s campaign-managers—in 
print. Yet things like this have been said in print and out of 
print by one faction of the Republican Party of the other, not 
merely on the top-level but through all intermediate levels to 
the rank-and-file. 

This sort of phenomenon would probably never have been 
produced by a mere factional fight. You would be entitled to 
expect that something more than that lay behind it, and you 
would be right. The factions were divided by one of the deepest 
cleavages in modern America. On one side, Senator Taft's, 
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there stood all or nearly all those in America who hate the 
changes that have been wrought within the nation since Roose- 
velt’s day—who simply do not believe that the United States 
should have assumed the international obligations it now has, 
who distrust every New Deal and Fair Deal measure as a 
species of creeping Socialism that is slowly destroying the 
country, and who think that a President and a Government 
which would reverse this trend are the last hope of averting 
sheer disaster. 

On the other side, Mr. Eisenhower’s, are those in the 
Republican Party who have come, out of the experience of 
World War II and its aftermath, to believe that America now 
has a different destiny to fulfil. Eisenhower said in his accep- 
tance speech: 

“We -must use our power wisely for the good of all 
our people. If we do this we will open a road into the 
future on which today’s Americans, young and old, and the 
generations to come after them can go forward to a life 
in which there will be far greater abundance of material, 
cultural and spiritual rewards than our forefathers or we 
ever dreamed of.” 

The Taftian faction was financially backed mainly by big and 
rich Mid-Western industrialists. It had the unwavering support 
of the politicians who were in effective control of the machinery 
of the Republican Party, so that the nominating convention 
could be loaded with speakers (such as General MacArthur 
and Mr. Herbert Hoover) who would enunciate the Taftian 
philosophy and bereft of speakers who would put up the 
Liberal view. The Taftian faction came to Chicago, more- 
over, with the knowledge that, whereas Eisenhower had had 
only a month for his campaigning, Senator Taft himself had 
campaigned since the beginning of the year, visiting every part 
of the country and—it was confidently believed—sewing up 
tight the votes of the delegates he would need to be nominated. 

But the Taftian faction lost the nomination for the most 
famous Republican in the country, and lost control of the 
Party. It was an extraordinary victory for the amateur poli- 
tician who had arrived so late and for the managers who had 
seemed to have everything against them. Yet at the end of 
last week in Chicago the victory was not difficult to explain. 
The Taftians had been too efficient, too intent on success at 
almost any cost, too little aware of the strange and wonderful 
power that the “ Fair play ! ” cry would have to influence the 
unseen public and alarm the delegates. Some of the Eisen- 
hower faction did not behave like angels during the fight; but 
from the first session of the convention onwards it became 
increasingly clear that the nation had been persuaded that the 
methods by which Taft delegates were appointed and Eisen- 
hower delegates were unseated in Texas and other Southern 
States were an affront to the American political conscience. 

And that was enough. Senator Taft, who has had for years 
to fight against a damning whisper that, however hard he might 
campaign, he could not win because the people would never 
take to him, now heard a new and louder whisper. He would 
for ever be identified in the public mind with methods which, 
whether wholly justifiably or not, had now reached the pro- 
portions of political scandal. And so this ambitious, well- 
entrenched, energetic and confident leader Sf the Republican 
conservatives went down to defeat; and Eisenhower, represent- 
ing the Liberals, was given the big prize 

The polls, as Governor McKeldin of Maryland was careful 
to remind the delegates during his nominating speech, have 
shown that Eisenhower has a greater public following among 
both Republicans and independent voters than has any other 
Republican candidate. Of his character and of the appeal 
of his rugged presence there has been no question. But from 
now until November he will be hard up against the issues of 
the times, and there has not been much so far to show how he 
will meet them. There has not been much to show how liberal 
his thinking is. Assuredly there is plenty of room for thinking 
it a good deal more liberal than that which has been embodied 
in the Republican platform. This is widely felt to be a deplor- 
able document. An effort had been made to lay down a policy 
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which would look different from, and more “ dynamic” than, 
that of the Democratic Party; but the effort seemed to have 
been made when many of the policy-makers were under the 
impression that Senator Taft was going to win the nomination. 
If Eisenhower is going to bring to bear on the electorate ideas 
no more liberal than are Here enshrined, he is unlikely, as we 
say here, to turn out to be any ball of fire. Normal procedure, 
however, need not encumber him with any obligation to take 
much notice of what the “ platform ” says. 

The Democrats may take more notice of it, and Eisenhower 
may find that one of his first tasks will be to live it down. 
But that will not be the major obstacle on the rough road to 
the White House. The St. Louis Post Dispatch, in a dispassion- 
ate editorial on the convention, notes that during the “ savage, 
brutal session over the disputed Georgia and Texas delegates ” 
a spokesman “ took to the rostrum to shout that he had seen 
more damage done to the Republican Party in this one day 
then before in his entire lifetime.” Against the opposition 
which the Democrats, the majority party, are likely to put up 
a damaged Republican Party is unlikely to prevail. The 
damage will have to be repaired. And, as things stand now, 
and notwithstanding all public expressions of the Republican 
desire to unite, it looks as though Eisenhower is gc ig to have 
to tackle one of the most considerable political reconstruction 
jobs within recent American memory. 


Living Sensibly—UI 


The Balanced Life 


By ALFRED TORRIE* 


ENS sana in corpore sano. How do we achieve the 
sensible and healthy mental life? Is it the result 


of heredity, or can we modify our innate endow- 


ment? Are we, as William James suggested, born either 
tough or tender-minded ? What are the rules for mental 
fitness ? 


We have had no reliable information about the extent of 
the problem of mental disability, of the effects of worry, fears 
and anxieties on modern man until recently, when reports of 
the Ministry of Health have included statistical tables of 
incidence. In 1733, however, George Cheyne, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
(Ed.), F.R.S., published a book called The English Malady, in 
which he pointed out that nervous disorders were “ computed 
to make almost one-third of the complaints of the people of 
condition in England.” It is still the “ people of condition ” 
who show the signs of the strains and stresses of life today. 
(It is not recorded whether the Scottish physician in his title 
meant to exclude his fellow-countrymen.) 

Official figures confirm that one-third of all those who con- 
sult their medical men today are wholly or mainly suffering 
from psychological disability; that as many working days are 
lost through minor mental maladies as through the common 
cold; that the more serious mental disorders or mental defi- 
ciencies fill nearly half our hospital beds. Personality problems 
lead to broken marriages, broken homes, maladjusted children, 
delinquency and increased adult crime. The stress diseases— 
duodenal ulcer, raised blood-pressure, accident-proneness 
increasingly indicate mental strain. It is arguable that these 
conditions were present in the population all the time, and 
are only coming to light now as a result of a change in 
diagnosis. The problem still remains immense. 

Before we have the temerity to suggest rules for the sensible 
mental life, a brief examination of causes must be made. All 
good hygiene must be based on an adequate knowledge of the 
origins of the deviations from the normal. It must be said at 
once that only the fringe of the subject has so far been studied. 
The use of the word “ mental” to describe these disabilities 
blinds many to the fact that most of them are not disorders 
of the “ brain ” but of the “ heart,” of the emotions—the loves, 
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hates, fears and anxieties of mankind. The emotions, the 
motive powers of man, are often irrational, and soon sweep 
aside his reasoning faculty. Accordingly, a knowledge of these 
processes is vital to our survival. Our motives and feelings 
can so often control our behaviour and can create either a 


sane or an insane world. 


Hence the statement in the charter of UNESCO which says 
that war begins in the minds of men, and that it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be built. Every man 
has his breaking-point, and the stresses of one man might 
be lightly borne by another. In the main a mental life lacking 
balance results from the conflict brought about by the com- 
peting claims of our different needs for satisfaction. Every 
man’s needs differ, as also does his power to bear stress— 
whether inner conflict or the strains of an unsatisfactory environ- 
ment. Our innate endowments, our acquired character, the 
strength of our needs and the value we place on them, all 
determine our power to bear conflict and to make sense of 
the business of living. Some of us have a compelling need for 
physical satisfactions and for the kind of peace of mind that 
financial security brings. The young have different needs from 
the old, the married from the unmarried, and so on. Some will 
bear the frustration of one need in order to have another met. 
Later in life they may find that the satisfaction of the obvious 
needs left deeper ones unfulfilled, and discontent follows. 


In these days of doubt, uncertainty and unrest in a “ cold- 
war-weary ” world, most of us have a need for security, for 
a world at peace, where we can plan for our children and 
grandchildren with some reasonable assurance that our plans 
will mature. Others feel that peace and security may be sought 
as ends in themselves, and any means may be adopted to 
secure them, denying some of our other needs in the process. 
Yet, again, many will forego material well-being and safety-first 
policies for the satisfaction of their needs for human fellow- 
ship, for companionship, for the sense of belonging to a group 
giving rich, reciprocal inter-personal relationships. The basis 
of marriage and family unity lies here. Some men find their 
peace of mind in sacrificing the foregoing satisfactions, in 
order to exercise their abilities and skills in creative work. 
Without an opportunity to do this, they can feel the depriva- 
tion keenly and suffer mental strain. 

Guidance for living sensibly in the psychological sphere can 
be derived from a description of the normal person. He is a 
mythical person like the “ man in the street.” Is the normal 
the ideal, the usual or the average ? Most people who live 
sensibly have a balanced personality. An all-round develop- 
ment is apparent. Life’s demands are met constructively and 
not with evasion. Self-knowledge is aimed at. Basic tempera- 
ment is accepted. A good-neighbour attitude is taken, and 
self-interest is equated with the interests of others. This could 
be termed “loving one’s neighbour as oneself.” Necessary 
changes lead to adaptation, and ability to make changes is 
demonstrated. Adjustment to inevitable deprivation is the 
mark of the balanced person. There is no “ kicking against 
the pricks,” as with the child who could not play because it 
was raining. Certain fears, anxieties and aggressive feelings 
are normal, but over-anxiety about the morrow is to be 
avoided. The normal man makes balanced judgements, knows 
his own motives, capacities and shortcomings, aims at goals 
that are realistic, has a practical knowledge of his assets and 
handicaps, and balances present opportunities against future 
needs. 

All normal human needs may be met and yet a sense of 
mental strain may still exist. We may still be restless, and seek 
peace of mind. We may feel that the one thing needful is 
missing. Mental health has been described as the full and 
harmonious functioning of the personality. To achieve it we 
can use the yardsticks outlined above, assess our needs and 
our aims. What are our “chief ends” ? We can write them 
down and examine them. The highest goal harmonises and 
unifies the mind and increases the power of the body to resist 
disease. To remain well, the healthy body must be controlled 
by the healthy mind. 
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What aims do we put first? Power, position, prestige, security, 
comfort, the friendship of our fellows, the satisfaction of our 
skills ? The balance-sheet we draw up can still leave us with 
a feeling that all these things can be weighed over against the 
one thing needful. Man has been studied by the scientists— 
Darwin, Freud, Pavlov, Karl Marx—and has been found “ with 
remainder.” 

Pavlov, the Russian scientist, takes the behaviourist view- 
point that man is the product of his environment, and that 
the balanced life is to be achieved by changes in our social 
institutions. Freud and many of his followers emphasise man’s 
captaincy of his fate and mastery of his soul. Their influence 
on modern psychiatry is considerable and valuable as far as 
it goes, but they leave the psyche out of psychiatry, claiming 
that the soul of man is an illusion and the result of wishful 
thinking. The balance is gradually being restored by an in- 
creasing interest in the teachings of Jung, formerly Freud’s 
chief disciple, who has stated that modern man is in search 
of a soul. He describes “a unifying principle ” in the person- 
ality, and finds that the balanced person integrates his feel- 
ing, thinking and intuitive functions. The unifying principle 
is “ the remainder,” and is that which creates “* relationship ” 
and balance. 

The social scientists’ techniques of achieving the good life 
give but brief satisfactions. We become adjusted only on 
the human level, adapted to the society of our fellows but 
not beyond. We can opt out of our anxieties by reliance on 
a leader, a system, a philosophy, and find in the end that 
the universe gives us still a “dusty answer.” In the last 
analysis one rule only is left: Lose oneself to find God, our 
neighbour and ourselves. 

Next week Lord Pakenham will write on “ The Religious 
Aspect.” 


Olympia to Helsinki 
By PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, M.P.* 


OT long after I left Cambridge, I went back to debate 

a Union motion: “ That in the opinion of this House, 

the Olympic Games are a faked antique.” The motion 

was supported by a learned don, himself a blue, and a pillar 

of University sport. I well remember the zest with which, 

fresh from the Games at Stockholm, I destroyed his case and 

defeated his motion. I still think his motion as wrong, and as 

wrong-headed, as that moved years after in the Oxford Union: 

“That in the opinion of this House, Christopher Columbus 
went too far.” 

It was wrong in every way. The Olympic Games are not 
faked; there is less that is insincere and artificial in the Olympic 
movement than in any other of any kind that I have served. 
They are not an antique; they are intensely modern; they 
embody and express much of what is good in our civilisation 
of today, just as the old Olympic Games embodied much of 
what was good in the civilisation of ancient Greece. Perhaps 
that means that the ideas and the ideals of the Games are 
timeless; that they appeal to something universal in the minds 
and hearts of men. An eminent historian says that: “ It is in 
Homer that we first find the true spirit of sport, the desire to 
excel, the joy in the effort.” He thinks that Homer’s description 
of the Funeral Games in the twenty-third Book of the /liad “ is 
by far the earliest account of sports that we possess, and for the 
sheer joy of sport has never been surpassed.” What will be 
felt by the competitors and spectators at Helsinki in the next 
three weeks is something that has lasted for three thousand 
years, and is as fresh, spontaneous and untarnished now as it 
was then. 

In the Golden Age of ancient Greece true culture meant both 
physical and intellectual attainment. It resulted from long and 
intensive training of the body and the mind; athletics, physical 
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instruction, therefore, formed an important part of education. 
The Olympic Games became in many ways the supreme expres- 
sion of the Greek way of life; at Olympia, philosophers, drama- 
tists, poets, historians, sculptors and athletes met on common 
ground. They became the inspiration of the visual arts, and of 
poetry as well. And in course of time, they became the symbol 
of the unity of civilised mankind. All wars were stopped by an 
Olympic Truce, in order that the Games might be carried 
through. For nearly twelve centuries they were held at Olympia, 
once every four years, without break or failure. 

Sixty years ago a Frenchman, Baron Pierre de Coubertin, 
proposed the revival of the Games. He travelled to many 
countries, gathering support for his idea. He persuaded a 
Greek enthusiast, Averoff, to rebuild the Stadium at Athens, 
stone by stone, exactly as it had been in ancient days. There 
in 1896 the first of the modern series of Olympic Games was 
held. Baron de Coubertin hoped that the revival of the Games 
might do for modern man what the ancient Games had done 
for the Greeks of old. He hoped they would spread the love 
of games, the arts and practice of physical recreation around 
the world. Like the ancient Greeks, he believed that bodily 
training was part of the equipment of a truly civilised man. The 
first great purpose of the modern Olympic movement was to 
open the door of athletic opportunity to all mankind. 

In that purpose the movement has succeeded beyond its 
founder’s most optimistic dreams. Teams from more than 
seventy countries will come to the Helsinki Games; there were 
only nineteen in London in 1908. The competitors will num- 
ber more than six thousand. They will compete in sixteen 
different sports. They will carry with them the hopes of the 
vast numbers of active athletes and players among whom, in 
their respective countries, they have excelled. In almost every 
country, including most countries in Asia, and some in Africa, 
the facilities for physical recreation have enormously increased. 
In some countries—Sweden, Switzerland, Finland best of all— 
sport of many kinds is open to every young man and woman, 
indeed, to every boy and girl. In every sport the standards 
of achievement are now extremely high. In athletics, in swim- 
ming, in rowing, new Olympic records will almost certainly be 
made; unless they can reach the highest standards, no competi- 
tors, no teams can hope for even a place. 

This progress has not been confined to men. Since 1928, the 
women competitors in athletics, swimming, gymnastics, have 
made their place in the programme as safe as the women’s 
place at Wimbledon. They have destroyed the silly legends by 
which their entry was opposed: Fanny Blankers Koen of 
Holland and Dorothy Tyler of Great Britain have both had 
sixteen years of active competition; both are mothers of strong 
and happy children: both are superb specimens of strong and 
healthy womanhood. Watching the women’s events at 
Wembley, on the track and in the Empire Pool, it was easy 
to understand why the girls of ancient Sparta claimed that their 
beautiful complexions and their lovely figures were due to their 
athletic training. 

Baron de Coubertin had a second purpose when he launched 
the modern Games. He believed that, by bringing the youth 
of the world together in friendly contests, the Games could help 
to show the folly and futility of war. Half a century ago many 
people used to say that he was wrong, that international sport 
led not to friendship but to disputes. And there were “ inci- 
dents ” in the early days, greatly magnified by the sensational 
Press; a disputed race in London in 1908 was long remembered. 
“ Happily,” said Colonel Evan Hunter the other day—and he is 
a good witness, for he has played a splendid part in the Olympic 
movement for many years—‘“ Happily such things do not 
happen now. In 1948, for instance, what a difference ! The 
American team in the 4 x 400 metres relay was disqualified for 
a supposed baton-changing infringement, and the race was 
awarded to Great Britain’s team. The American team—in 
which there were three coloured men—made no protest, and, 
although obviously disappointed, they walked quietly from 
the arena to the accompaniment of tremendous cheers. Of 
course, the error was rectified and later they received their 
first-prize medals, again to tremendous cheering.” 
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I have known the Games from the inside for nearly forty 
years; | have no doubt that their influence on the teams has 
been uniformly good. 

They have not only spread sport around the 
they have spread sportsmanship as well. No one in the 
Games desires to win unless he also deserves to win. Every- 
one glories in a great performance, even if it means his own 
defeat. At Wembley you could feel “the Olympic spirit” in 
the Stadium or the Swimming Pool the moment you went in. 
The beauty of the spectacle, the thrill of the contests seemed to 
grip the crowd and the competitors alike. In 1948, in one of 
the Olympic camps, the Yugoslavs, the Poles, the Brazilians, 
the South Africans, the Austrians and others all lived together, 
with a common dining-room, common play-room and a dancing 
party every night. They were looked after by a band of student 
volunteers from many countries. When I was there, before 
the Games began, a Norwegian agricultural expert and a 
Chinese law student had just taken up their jobs. From the 
first to last everybody was happy all the time. The Iron 
Curtain had ceased to matter. Those young men and women 
were gathering memories that would last them all their lives. 

“The Games,” said a4he President of the International Com- 
mittee, as he spoke the final words at Wembley, “the Games 
cannot enforce the peace to which all humanity aspires; but 
they can give the opportunity to the youth of the world to find 
out that all men on earth are brothers.” The Games did that 
at Wembley four years ago. With over seventy nations repre- 
sented, with Germany, Japan and Russia there, I believe they 
will do the same at Helsinki this year. 


Village Organ 


By REGINALD GIBBON 


world; 


HIS organ emerges from its contemporaries as one that 

does not claim to have been played upon by either 

Mendelssohn or the Prince Consort. Looking at its front 
elevation, one sees a number of gilded pipes nested snugly 
within an elaborate case. The organist often wishes that he 
had more organ and less case. No eight-foot pipes are 
apparent, and of course no sixteens. I have often wondered 
what we should do with a thirty-two-foot stop if some mad 
millionaire “donated” us one. I picture the longest pipes 
as based somewhere in the heart of the organ, going up straight 
for a few feet, then bending over into the vicar’s vestry, emerg- 
ing through the top of the arch, subsequently to climb up the 
chancel wall between the two eighteenth-century mural tablets, 
one of which commemorates a vicar’s wife who died in child- 
bed and the other a vicar whose death was occasioned by a 
fall from his horse. 

The organ has six stops. Megalomaniacs claim that it has 
no less than seven. They arrive at this total by counting the 
Principal as being not one stop but two. This well-meant 
claim is excessive. Admittedly the musical sound produced 
by the Principal, when you have failed to pull its draw-stop 
fully out (it works very stiffly), is not the sound which you 
expected. But the difference is merely a matter of suppressed 
volume—as the voice of a cat in a basket differs from that of a 
cat in full possession of its personal liberty. The other stops 
include a pleasing four-foot Flute, a rather hesitant Dulciana, 
a rowdy Twelfth and two Diapasons. These Diapasons divide 
the key-board between them. One takes the bass end, the other 
the treble. Where one ceases, the other begins. So there is 
not quite so much sonority of diapason tone as might be 
expected. 

This organ has a pedal-board and two octaves of pedals. 
Modern fashions are pooh-poohed. No concave pedal-board. 
No radiating pedals. Our pedals are dead straight, set so 
close together than an organist is always in danger of depress- 
ing two when he intends only one. As there is no pedal stop, 
it hardly matters how little or how much the organist uses the 
pedals. In fact I use them a great deal because sy predecessor 
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did not use them at all. Miss-So-and-So was organist for 
thirty-two years, and the village repetitively assures me that 
during that time she never touched the pedals. The village 
suggests nothing of incapacity in Miss-So-and-So. Rather does 
it pay homage to an immutable will which, having once de- 
cided not to use the pedals, retained that negative attitude 
firm to the end. 

As there are only six stops, the provision of mechanical aids 
to draw them out or push them in has been rejected as super- 
fluous. Their absence lessens for the organist the possibility 
of confusion; for the blower the danger of being caught on the 
hop. He stands at my left hand, knows well what to expect 
when I lean over to get a good grip of the Twelfth, and takes 
his own appropriate precautions. He is never caught short of 
wind when psalms or hymns are, so to speak, voyaging on the 
high seas. But when they come to port, it is a foible on his 
part to cut amens rather short. He has a distaste for amens, 
and is not displeased if sometimes they expire with a sound 
as of a tyre decisively punctured. 

When Miss-So-and-So was organist, she had the bench fitted 
with a back-rest. Such an addition to an organist’s bench is 
rare, meretricious and foppish. It has danger also for a man 
riding at approximately eleven stone. He is not meant to lean 
back on an organ-bench, and does so only at the risk of dis- 
ordering the balance. Miss-So-and-So herself was a feather- 
weight. She could lean back with impunity. Others did so 
only once, and, though the consequences stopped short of 
fatality, it seemed advisable to remove the back-rest. 

Not to Miss-So-and-So but to the original builder must we 
attribute the music-rest. Daintily inadequate, it seems to 
anticipate no burden larger than a small octavo. Alike for 
organ-music, which generally opens out latitudinously, or for 
piano-music, which requires longitude, this desk is impractic- 
able. It can retain hymn-books, psalters and such smaller 
deer, but the larger stuff slides coyly off the rest, pauses 
momentarily at the organist’s knees and then descends to join 
his feet upon the pedals. 

If anything that I have written about Miss-So-and-So 
savours of uncharity, let me hasten to adjust a false impression. 
She loved her little organ, and, though she never trod upon its 
pedals, she did not fail periodically to treat them with furniture 
polish. And we also love our little organ. We honour it for 
the patience with which it accommodates itself to the dust 
which blows in from the potato-fields. We honour it also for 
its stoical indifference to unfavourable conditions. It bears 
the appalling chill of the church when there is no fire, bears 
also the equally appalling heat when the stove has been stoked 
up for evening service, perhaps on a warmish day which has 
unseasonably befallen round about the Sunday called Septua- 
gesima. 

It has brethren, many other small village-organs which are 
tuned at intervals of a blue moon and yet manage to remain 
tuneful. They are more accustomed to be tied up with string 
by hands affectionate but not always skilful than they are to 
receive the professional ministration of an organ-builder. And 
now that the repair of the church itself has become so costly, 
there is all the more penury for the organ inside it. Big organs 
of uncountable stops, when they require big money to be 
spent upon them, can appeal for help in a big way and get it. 
They have name and fame. They enforce publicity. They 
make their voices heard. But the six-stopped little instrument 
in the heart of Loamshire, its church buried in a grove of 
horse-chestnuts and approachable only by field-paths, can- 
not readily attract attention. 

Nobody comes to give a recital upon it. If anybody should 
wish to do so, the organ will politely disguise its surprise and 
rise to the occasion. Its courage matches adversity. When 
conditions are excessively bad, it pats itself upon the wind-chest 
and ejaculates “Selah.” This obscure word, a Biblical rarity, 
appears to have been copyright to the Psalms and the prophet 
Habakkuk. Our organ interprets it as meaning “ Full Organ.” 
Pull out them stops, all six of °em. Play up the music. And 
make a joyful noise. 
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Recuperation 


By AUDREY G. INSCH (Aberdeen University.) 

Y five o’clock on Friday it was all over. I had sat 

my first degree exams. Strangely stupid I drifted out 

of the Elphinstone Hall. It was all over. A thunder- 
shower was falling in long, straight rods of rain, beating on 
the pathways and bouncing up into a grey haze. I leant 
against the doorway to watch it. Rain coming down—on the 
passed and on the failed. I buttoned up my blazer and dashed 
round to the bicycle-shed, rain splashing on my legs. As I 
cycled back to my digs, I kept my mouth open to catch the 
rain. 1 pedalled hard, droning some tune. It was all over. 

I went home on Saturday in time to unpack before packing 
once again to go away for a short holiday on Monday. My 
father, mother and myself set off in the car along the Moray 
Firth, into the peaceful warmth of Moray. The Culbin Sands 
were sleeping beneath the pines, no longer shifting and moving, 
blown in mad whirls by the wind, forming sand-wreaths and 
banks. The roots of the trees have dived deeply into the sand, 
grasping it greedily as a prospector would clutch at gold. 
The silence of the forest has replaced the eerie trickling of 
sand running into your footprints. Beside the River Findhorn 
the yellow broom was growing in unbelievable profusion. 
The heavy scent filled the air, whilst the brilliant colour made 
the sunshine seem brighter than it was. Yellow flashed all 
around. The road twisted between high banks of grass and 
broom dwarfed by trees in their full June leaf—oaks still 
carrying a light almost yellow green, beeches with their first 
young leaves turning darker and copper beeches startling the 
eye with their unnatural beauty. 

" As we went to Inverness we could see the hills across the 
Firth taking a definite shape—bluish hills which seem to have 
caught the lights of the sea and the sky, blended them and 
flung them back at you. We hurried impatiently through 
Inverness with its busy, crowded streets. On and on, past 
Beauly, Dingwall, Tain to Benar Bridge, where we could say 
we were at last in Sutherland. Sutherland! A county of 
hills, dominated, in the east, by Morven. These hills neither 
roll nor undulate, but flow and ebb as the waves, stretching 
on to the horizon, sometimes ruffled by wind into crests but 
usually advancing steadily. The idea of the sea is increased 
by the great amount of light pouring from the hills. They 
have absorbed the sun’s rays for centuries, and now their 
hoard is overflowing. I climbed one of the lesser waves. 
The higher I went the more hills I saw. Wave upon wave 
of hills all dashing against Morven. In the midst of them 
is a green river-valley, almost deserted, but you can see the 
tumbled remains of crofts' and their fields now covered with 
green grass cropped by unhurried sheep. 

In Sutherland I found complete peace and rest from exams. 
Yet even there I had a nervous rush in the morning to buy, 
borrow or steal a Press and Journal and scan the columns for 
resuks. Results, results. Day after day went by—nothing. 
Was it, perhaps, all a big joke ? For a change the lecturers 
had engineered a hoax. We had sat an exam for nothing, 
and the wide sleeves of their gowns were billowing with 
academic laughter. Or else it had been a bad dream, best 
forgotten in the freshness of a June morning. My holiday 
continued. The flat straightness of Caithness emphasised by 
the thin, flat stones used in building the houses. Wick, Thurso. 
In Thurso I was cut off from everything. The town has sat 
down beside the sea and concerned itself with the sea. A 
road stretches away to Melvich and the west, another to 
John o’ Groats, another to Wick, but they did not intrude. 
Remote, forgotten, my dream-like existence was nourished by 
the late arrival of the Press and Journal and its consequent 
unreality. 

Going over to the west coast, I seemed to leave behind all 
furtive attempts at anxiety. To go into a shop looking for 
a Press and Journal was like seeking the Scotsman in Vienna. 
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What did it matter anyway ? The mountains held long dis- 
cussions about the question, their brows veiled by mist that 
we might not see their ironic expressions. The misty drizzle 
came down to us in waves, sometimes lifting to let us see a 
land of an enchanted beauty, lochs and mountains, tarns and 
little rocky hillocks. It washed away all past anxiety, leaving 
me faced with the present one—a narrow, winding sing!e- 
track road. It lay coiled over the hills, zig-zagging round lochs, 
lurching down to the sea and climbing giddily up hillsides. 
At every corner, at every hill—is there something coming ? 
Cattle ponderously swaying out of the mist, a blast on the 
horn, change down, chug on. From the top of a hill you 
might catch a glimpse of the road far below with a bus scram- 
bling along it. 

Bus-drivers bringing tours to the Highlands over narrow, 
fearsome roads. Reverse into this passing-place, accelerate 
into that one, whilst the passengers exclaim on the beauty, 
wonder if they'll ever arrive at the next hotel, and tut-tut the 
driver if the bus jolts. Some fall asleep. It was worth it. 
I had my results in the midst of the test. Yet when we 
reached Garve and the double-track road again, I did feel 
happier. It was all over. We came back to the east to dream 
away some sunful days on the Moray Firth. Staying in 
Rosemarkie we could see a large sweep of coast dominated 
by high mountains, far away and remote. Sheltered by cliffs 
we wandered along the shore, seeming to live in some other 
world. I read detective stories. I revelled in mysterious 
murders and incriminated watchers, in secret poisons and 
terrifying ingenuity. French, history, English slipped to the 
back of my mind and stayed there, only to haunt in the shadows 
and give me fear in the night-time. 

To end our holiday on a note of triumph we went to 
Rothiemurchus. The peculiar, almost indefinable charm of 
the place captured me; hills rising out of forests of old pine- 
trees, long stretches of delicate silver birches throwing their 
scent to the wind and curtseying their fine branches before 
the lochs, quickly-falling rivers and slowly-climbing paths, all 
this framed by massive hills, enormous lumps of rock piled 
up on every side. They have not the light of Sutherland hills, 
but can appear as a dark menace one minute, then, lit up 
by a burst of sunlight, they are soft, gentle hills dozing in the 
sunshine. 

When I arrived home I'd completely set aside my exams, 
which had aroused too many emotions in me for any of them 
to last: fear, excitement, doubt and even desire—a longing to 
come to grips with this enemy, face up to it, shake it and 
leave it. If I had sat the exams (I was sometimes shot with 
doubt if I actually had), then that was that. Neither my piety 
nor my wit could do anything about it. The day after our 
return I was surprised to read in the paper that I had passed 
in French. How odd that a list of names should actually 
contain mine! But the print was very small; there was prob- 
ably a mistake .... All through the day I kept coming back 
to the paper for another look, like a criminal to the scene 
of his crime. Each time panic held me until I found my name. 

To make doubly sure I checked it in the evening paper. 
No more French exams! I could forget the curious antics 
of past participles conjugated with érre, and the capers of 
“preceding direct objects.” Never again would I sit 
benumbed in an effort to remember genders. The exceptions, 
which seemed so exceptional as to qualify for rules, could now 
sink into nothingness. The irregular subjunctives, the preposi- 
tions with verbs—everything could go. Life became almost 
terrifyingly simple as I looked at my long months of holiday 

The history came out the next day. I had failed. Very few 
people are honestly content to reap what they have sown. 
Seed is so little and insignificant; we cannot envisage the 
harvest. Very regretfully, I had to leave my new history 
“theory.” Always censured whenever my essays had lapsed 
from analysis into narrative (“ Be analytical”), J had decided 
to steer clear of narrative with a simplicity which was so 
obvious as to be breath-taking. If I learned no facts, how 
could I write narrative ? There must be a mistake somewhere. 
It seems a pity. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE day will come I suppose when people in this country 

will lose their titles and be monotonised into Mr., Mrs. 

and Miss. I shall be sorry about this, since I dislike 
uniiormity and find these variations of nomenclature intricate, 
amusing and decorative. To foreigners the complications of 
our orders of nobility are as perplexing as conic sections: 
never will they grasp the simple fact that if Sir Simon de 
Montfort marries Lady Elspeth Boleyn she becomes, not 
Lady de Montfort but Lady Elspeth de Montfort: or that, 
when eventually Sir Simon is raised to the peerage and in his 
sturdy way adopts the title of Lord de Montfort, his wife 
ceases to be Lady Elspeth and becomes, as they had always 
taken her to be, Lady de Montfort. People of my generation 
learnt these tricks of the trade automatically, even as they 
learnt to handle knife and fork: but I notice that the younger 
generation are apt to dismiss these once important shibboleths 
as “ Edwardian fuss ” and neither know nor care what families 
their friends belong to or how they should be rightly addressed. 
The pain caused to their parents when they observe an envelope 
lying upon the hall table addressed to “Lady Montfort” 
instead of to “ The Lady Elspeth de Montfort” causes them 
much merriment; they deride such punctiliousness as nothing 
more than snobbishness. Certainly a large component of our 
ancient care and accuracy was a snobbish component; but 
there is also the fact that, if one employs these archaic patterns 
at all, one may as well employ them according to the rules, 
even as it is preferable to spell correctly and to write the 
English language with some regard at least for syntax. Yet I 
agree that in a progressive world it is desirable that the con- 
ventions of one generation should become the absurdities of 
the next, and that once the T.U.C. come to represent the 
ruling class it is immaterial whether one be a viscount or not. 

i * * * 

The disappearance of all titles and formal modes of address 
will, I trust, bring with it the aboiition of that meaningless and 
inconvenient suffix “Esquire.” The correct use of esq. 
necessitates precise knowledge of the Christian name or 
initials of the man who is being addressed. In the distant 
days when I used to write my envelopes in my own hand- 
writing, it was feasible, when unaware whether a man was 
“ Ede Montfort Esq.” or “ S. de Montfort Esq.,” to scribble 
some illegible paraphora that could serve for either. Now that 
all sensible or busy people use the typewriter, such polite 
evasions have become impossible: many hours of research 
are wasted in verifying initials in order to avoid giving offence. 
Which is foolishness. But were I to do the reasonable thing 
and type my envelope “ Mr. de Montfort,” the latter, in spite 
of his congenital democracy, would feel hurt. The French 
simplify the whole business by writing “ Monsieur ” or merely 
“M.”: but then they complicate their correspondence by using 
all manner of exquisite endings, such as “ high consideration ” 
or “ distinguished sentiments,” each one bearing some subtle 
gradation of affection or esteem; and invariably they sign their 
letters with a cryptogram or colophon such as no human brain 
or eye can decipher. Now that we have achieved the Welfare 
State, it would be excellent if we were to discard 
this “ Esquire” business and to print our own names at the 
top of our notepaper, even as the Edwardians would, with 
neat hieroglyphs, indicate their railway stations and their tele- 
graphic or postal offices. Such devices save confusion and time. 

* * * 7” 

It all arises, I presume, from the idea that it is rude not 
to take this sort of trouble when one writes to one’s friends, 
and that to display overt ignorance of such details is to indi- 
cate that you are not a man of the world. The usages of a 
polite society were designed, it seems, to create a number of 
inconvenient obligations, the observance of which indicated 
that trouble had been taken, the neglect of which indicated that 
you were uninitiated. Many of these ancient obligations have, 
since the two wars, faded into a past as remote as that of 


duelling or Cremorne. No longer are we expected to waste 
hours of our lives leaving cards or paying calls: were we 
suddenly to do so, we should be regarded as provincial or 
even foreign; were a young man today to deposit gardenias 
or gladioli at the houses of his hostesses, he would be thought 
affected, extravagant and slightly American. In truth, although 
we are still a long way from the Mr., Mrs. and Miss stage 
of society, we have done much to simplify these exacting 
ordinances. Turning over my books this week, I came across 
a neat little volume, bound in calf and bearing on its spine 
a pretty little gilt pattern and the words “The Secretary’s 
Assistant.” It was published in the year 1821 by Messrs. 
Gilbert and Rivington of St. John’s Square, London. It 
convinces me that in the first year of the reign of King 
George IV the task of addressing envelopes to people was 
even more intricate and wearisome than it was in Edwardian 
days. “There are,” the preface explains, “ perhaps but few 
persons who, when about to correspond, for the first time, 
with those of a rank with the title of whom they are not 
perfectly acquainted, do not experience some degree of 
embarrassment.” In those days, it seems, one had to be 
specially alert when addressing envelopes to someone of a rank 
superior to one’s own. If you were a peer you began your 
letters to other peers with “ My dear Lord”: but if you were 
not a peer you began, or were told by the “ Secretary’s 
Assistant” to begin, “My Lord.” Such an appeal would 
today seem humiliating and obnoxious. 
* . . . 

There is another exhausting English practice which seems to 
have survived our silent revolution. It is still customary to 
add to the end of a person’s name such decorations as he or 
she may possess. It is bothersome eriough to have to identify 
the initials of an esq.: it is even more of a nuisance to ascer- 
tain whether a man is a K.C.M.G., or a K.C.B., or a G.B.E. 
But, according to the “ Secretary’s Assistant,” things were even 
worse in the days when Lord Liverpool was Prime Minister 
and Lord Londonderry Secretary of State. In those days, if 
the Assistant be correct, you were expected to add, not English 
distinctions only, but also those foreign decorations that a 
man of eminence had been accorded. Curious exotic initials 
were, if you desired to fulfil your obligations, to be added 
after the customary “K.G.”—such as “K.H.”, “K.M.T.”, 
“K.G.F.”, “K.G.V.”, or even “K.S.L.” These mysterious 
captials signified respectively, “ Knight of the Guelphic Order,” 
“ Knight of St. Maria Theresa,” “ Knight of the Golden Fleece,” 
“Knight of Gustavus Vasa,” and “Knight of the Sun and 
Lion of Persia.” It is conceivable that, if in those days I had 
been addressing a letter to the Duke of Wellington, I might 
have added after his many initials the three magnificent letters 
“K.G.F.” But I am quite certain that if I had been writing 
to Lord Londonderry I should not have added “ K.S.L.”’, even 
had he been entitled to such a decoration, but should merely 
have scribbled “ etc., etc.” I am left with the impression that 
the “ Secretary’s Assistant ” went a little too far. 

* * * * 

The tables of precedence attached to this tiresome little 
volume also provide food for thought. The wives of Knights 
of the Garter went into dinner after the wives of Baronets 
but before the wives of Bannerets. The daughters of Bannerets 
went into dinner in front of the wives of the eldest sons of 
Knights of the Bath, whereas the wives of the Esquires of the 
King’s Body had precedence, not merely over the wives of 
citizens and burgesses, but also over the wives of Gentlemen 
entitled to bear arms. The heads of foreign missions and their 
wives presented a further atrocious difficulty. Had I scribbled 
a note to Prince Talleyrand at 51 Portland Place, I should 
have had to address him as “ Ambassador from His Most 
Christian Majesty.” I do not believe that, even in those days, 
educated people really indulged in such arabesques. But one 
never knows. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Volpone. By Ben Jonson. (Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon.) 
Ir is hardly surprising that one scholarly critic has traced influences 
of Volpone in the works of Ostrovsky, Henri Becque and Ibsen, 
not to mention Moliére, for this play (given back to the living 
theatre by the Phoenix Society and Mr. Wolfit among others) is full 
of lines and situations which could be applied to life and drama in 
any century. Are we for the moment discussing turbulent priests ? 
Very well. Says Mosca : 
** Hood an ass with reverend purple, 
So you can hide his two ambitious ears, 
And he shall pass for a cathedral doctor.”’ 
Are we thinking about pumpkin papers in a Hiss trial? Very well. 
Says Sir Politick Would-be : 
** He has received weekly intelligence 
Upon my knowledge, out of the Low Countries, 
For all parts of the world, in cabbages ; 
And those dispensed again to ambassadors, 
In oranges, musk-melons, apricocks, 
Lemons, pome-citrons, and such like ; sometimes 
In Colchester oysters, and your Selsey cockles.*’ 

Throughout the play there are lines of comment—usually bitter—as 
applicable to life today as to Jonson’s own time. Perhaps there is 
even a hint of The Doctor’s Dilemma here and there. But this is 
not to say that Volpone is merely interesting because it can be read 
in a modern way. Until somebody works over The Silent Woman 
and discovers what theatrical merits it has for today’s stage Volpone 
remains the chief comic and satirical product of a mind which was 
sharper if less orderly than Shakespeare’s. It is a treasure of British 
drama, and the Memorial Theatre does well to give it to its large 
audiences—whose holiday mood, however, is so lightheaded as to 
condemn many of the spirited subtleties to be swamped by the desire 
for hearty laughter. 

George Devine has mounted the play on a stage that slides to and 
fro, rises and sinks in a quite Scandinavian way. On the whole 
this method is rewarding, for it keeps the scenes moving and blending. 
But it is a pity that the perfect transformation scene in which Volpone’s 
rich red and gold chamber sinks to be replaced by a brilliant back- 
cloth (Malcolm Pride’s chef-d’ oeuvre) is immediately blotted out by 
solid architecture moving in on rails, the two halves meeting with a 
thump. 

The excellencies of this Vo/pone are mainly those of the staging. 
Sir Ralph Richardson is less than ideal in the part. He lacks the 
vulpine touch, though he has a pretty line in lechery when trying to 
possess the alarmed Celia (Siobhan McKenna). Anthony Quayle’s 
Mosca is much more effective, and there are times when he takes over 
the whole action ; this is right up to a point, just as there are whole 
scenes when lago should dominate Othello, but Mosca should not 
be allowed too large a share of the best moments. Nor should the 





The Spectator, July 17th, 1852 


The Royal Agricultural Society has held its yearly show of 
agricultural live-stock and farming implements, at Lewes, the 
agricultural capital of Sussex. The concurrence of the climax 
of a general election and of most oppressive heat in the weather 
tended to make the attendance of visitors thinner than usual; 
but these drawbacks did not prevent the exhibitors from mak- 
ing a very excellent show of stock, and a show of implements 
unprecedented either in quantity or quality. Notable improve- 
ments have been made jn all sorts of steam-engines for agri- 
cultural purposes, and in reaping machines. 

At the grand dinner of the Society on Wednesday, Earl Ducie 
presided; and Sir John Pakington, Lord Palmerston, and the 
Earl of Carlisle, were present and made speeches. As usual, 
the late Foreign Minister was facile princeps: he discoursed 
delightfully on Roman agriculture; on the value of foreign 
guano, but the superior value of the home fertilizers which we 
still keep in our cities and away from our fields; and on the 
peaceful spectacle of social calm, and happy scientific emulation, 
amidst and contrasted with the strife of political elements now 
waging throughout the kingdom. 











dwarf, the eunuch and the hermaphrodite be given the centre of the 
stage too much even if this is clearly Jonson’s intention, for it is 
expressing a contemporary interest in the fantastic which can be 
supported only if the whole production is on a more Elizabethan 
note. The sub-plot of Sir Politick Would-be’s adventures-comes off 
admirably. Michael Hordern and Aubrey Woods fairly skip through 
it, and avoid many moments of possible tedium. 

What clinches the success of this production and supports Sir 
Ralph through the most difficult passages is George Devine’s handling 
of the closing scenes. They can easily kill, by inertia, the momentum 
of the middle passages. They do not, however, and Volpone in 
disguise is made into a brilliant comic figure. It seems that Sir 
Ralph is more at home in a robe and a black beard than in his gilt 
breeches and ginger beard. This is a point of production where the 
work of the actor and the director so merge that it is impossible to 
say whose should be the credit. 

It is wise on the whole for Stratford to stick to Shakespeare, but 
if all its experiments were as well made as this there would be scope 
for one a season. GERARD Fay. 


The Way to Keep Him. By Arthur Murphy. (Arts.)}\——World 
Behind Your Back. By John Hall and William Eedle. (Mercury.) 
The Globe Revue. By Arthur Macrae, Paul Dehn and 
others. (Globe.) 
ARTHUR MuRPHY wrote twenty-one tragedies, comedies and farces, 
among them The Way to Keep Him in 1760, before She Stoops to 
Conquer, The Rivals or The School for Scandal. But if he was a few 
years ahead of Goldsmith and Sheridan in the cleansing of comedy 
and the revival of manners, he was an age behind them in ability 
to make a play or write its lines. Without blaming the Arts for 
Murphy’s own shortcomings, however, this production (by Stephen 
Murray) could have been much better. Laurence Hardy makes a 
good shot at Sir Bashful Constant, but, apart from a passage or two 
in the early Edith Evans manner from Avice Landone, the ladies are 
lamentable. So is Derek Birch in Garrick’s part of Lovemore. 

William Eedle should not take on too much. He is joint author of 
the verse comedy at the Mercury, directed it, plays a leading part and 
wrote some of the music, all of which, though Noél Coward could 
once do it so light-heartedly, requires a more varied talent than Mr. 
Eedle seems to possess. His play is full of precious phrases, has little 
story, but gives exercise in verse-speaking to a cast who appear to 
need it—June Brown and Robert Eddison less so than the others. 
Its theme is the individual against ‘* the movement,’” its setting 
Ruritanian, its climax far too long arriving. 

The Globe has now given its title to what used to be the Lyric 
Revue, and the new edition is as bright as ever. George Benson and 
Dora Bryan carry a big share of this load of mischief ; so does Arthur 
Macrae, who is responsible for the sharpest of the sketches and 
lyrics. There seems no reason why there should not be a new version 
of a revue like this every six months—except that experience shows 
how quickly a fashion passes. The theatre poking fun at itself is 
already growing tedious. GERARD Fay. 





CINEMA 

Aan, (Rialto.)———Penny Princess. (Leicester Square.) 
Next to the U.S.A., India produces more films a year than any 
other country in the world. This item of news, vorghsafed by 
Mehboob Productions, I find almost as surprising as their most 
recent picture, Aan, which has all the peculiar piquancy of a new dish. 
Cooked at high pressure for a prodigiously long time, with a wicked 
Prince and Princess and a handsome dashing peasant and his beloved 
as the main ingredients, it is a layer-cake of conflicting flavours. 
Some of the outdoor scenes are supremely lovely—the film is in 
colour by the way—with brightly sari-ed maidens running through 
fields of yellow flowers, swaying gracefully as they go and singing 
almost endurable songs ; with horses galloping on skylines into 
lurid sunsets, with rainbows over green hills. The interior decors, 
however, have to be seen to be believed, the Prince’s palace having 
all the macabre fascination of a pier pavilion and a Victorian lavatory 
combined. Oh those tiles, those stucco archways, those neon-lit 
fountains where papier-maché porpoises recoil from their reflections ! 
Oh those yards of hideous carpet ! How heavy still lies the hand of 
Tottenham Court Road on the new India’s taste. And how odd is the 
sartorial fruit-salad of East and West, the heroine in jodhpurs 
surrounded by ladies in lamé, the villain one day elephant-borne in 
a turban, the next Studebaker-borne in a polo helmet ! 

The acting, if a trifle exaggerated by our standards, is at any rate 
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vital, eyes and arms speaking loudly enough to make captions almost 
unnecessary ; and it is of palpitating interest for those of us who take 
a distant, reprehensively impersonal view of India, to get to close 
grips with a handful of its inhabitants. That Indians make exactly 
the same faces as we do when they fall in love astounds me beyond 
measure. But then I always think of Indians by the million, and a 
million has no face. Here there are some beautiful faces, sensitive 
to the smallest emotional breeze and eager to be studied for over two 
hours. This passionate, dramatic, exuberant, violent film, produced 
by Indians for Indians, assaults the senses with new sights and sounds, 
some excruciatingly painful, some delightful, all intriguing, and I 
recommend it, particularly to people whose notions of the great 
continent revolve round Benares ware and postcards of the Taj Mahal. 
Written and directed by Mr. Val Guest, Penny Princess starts 
poorly, on a coy facetious note, and then renounces it in favour of 
others far more in tune with good English comedy. It develops, in 
fact, into a thoroughly amusing film, witty, happy and warm. Miss 
Yolande Dolan is the young American who is bequeathed a small 
European country called Lampidorra, a bankrupt State whose 2,000 
inhabitants fail to earn their livings by smuggling—always at a 
loss. She and Mr. Dirk Bogarde, a traveiling salesman in cheese 
for a London firm, try to restore the country’s fortunes by marketing 
a local product, schneese, which is sheep’s cheese impregnated with 
schnapps. In the face of alarmed opposition from neighbouring 
nations, they return eventually, with much local rejoicing, to 
smuggling. In splendid scenic surroundings this simple tale of 
simple people far removed from plausibility is enlivened by Miss 
Dolan’s excellent brand of forthright naiveté, is blessed by a cherubic 
trio of Lampidorran officialdom, Messrs. Reginald Beckwith, Edwin 
Styles and Kynaston Reeves, and reaches the heights in one glorious 
scene between Mr. A. E. Matthews, Mr. Anthony Oliver and a 
telephone. The dialogue, after its initial archness, settles down 
nicely ; there is a good hummable tune by Mr. Ronald Hanmer ; 
the Heath Robinson contraptions employed for smuggling cheese 
over frontiers are sweetly absurd, and the whole affair has definite 
charm. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


To have brought Verdi’s Macbeth to England is one of Glyndebourne’s 
greatest achievements ; and the original success of 1938 has been 
repeated in 1947 and now again in 1952. The success of 1947 was 
in great part due to the Lady Macbeth of Margherita Grandi, a 
singer whose voice and appearance made her less successful in more 
conventional operatic réles—she was a dramatically commanding 
but singularly unvoluptuous Tosca, for instance—and fitted her 
wondertully for Shakespeare’s desperate regal virago. This year an 
American singer, Dorothy Dow, has made a great impression in the 
part, thanks to the skill and conviction with which she both sings 
and acts. The actual voice is not outstandingly rich or beautiful in 
tone (though we may be glad that it is not ** hard, stifled and dark ”’ 
as the realist Verdi demanded of his Lady Macbeth), and there is 
little regality or subtle psychological interpretation in her acting ; 
but great emotional vitality and sincerity and technical efficiency 
make her performance outstanding, and have won her a great 
reputation with the Glyndebourne public. 

The dark colouring and penetrating quality of Marko Rothmiiller’s 
voice fit him admirably for the part of Macbeth, and his singing 
and acting are, as always, intelligent and convincing. He is not 
a great delineator of character, all his rdéles bearing too great a 
resemblance to each other; and this weakness is made the more 
noticeable by what are really two mannerisms—an occasional abuse 
of portamento, and a complete absence not only of vibrato in the 
pejorative sense but even of that vibrant quality which gives the 
human voice its warmth and emotional power. In the performance 
which I attended—that of July 12th—this hard, almost wooden 
tone-quality suddenly disappeared in the last act, when his singing 
gained a quite new dramatic quality. 

The choruses, which are among the best things in Macbeth, are 
magnificently effective at Glyndebourne. That which follows the 
death of Duncan is the more so for appearing more spontaneous 
and being allowed to make its musical effect with a minimum of 
Stage-production. The grouping and movement of the exiles in 
Act 4 seem too consciously those of an expressionistic tableau, 
though on a small stage it is difficult to avoid this apparently 
excessive regimentation in a long static piece of music. Caspar 
Neher’s sets are wholly effective in the banquet scene and in the 
finale, where Birnam Wood does indeed come to Dunsinane. But 
I could have wished a blasted heath more Scottish in character— 
probably treeless, but certainly without the pollarded willows that 
Suggest Oxfordshire or the Fens—and a rougher, more Cyclopean 
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castle instead of the romantic ruin which forms the backcloth for 
the scene of Banquo’s murder. The clothes, too, are nondescript, 
vaguely mediaeval but neither Celtic nor northern, and Macbeth’s 
white uniform suggested the court of the Grand Duchess of 
Gerolstein—or Berchtesgaden en féte. Are tartans, or skins, an 
anachronism ? Perhaps; but I should have thought Macbeth 
ought to look like something half-way between the Gibichungs of 
the Ring and the Antwerp court of Lohengrin. 

The last of the B.B.C.’s admirable Mozart rarity concerts brought 
us Zaide on Monday at the Festival Hall. There is a quite unsus- 
pected wealth of music in this forerunner of Entfiihrung, and Mozart’s 
experiments with mélodrame—voice declaiming against orchestral 
background—were interesting to hear. It was perhaps something 
of an affectation not to translate so much spoken German; and 
a translation would have eliminated the least satisfactory element in 
the performance—the narration by Jill Balcon. Gre Brouwenstijn, 
Peter Pears, Alexander Young, Bruce Boyce and Owen Brannigan 
made a distinguished team of soloists—Pears’s declamation was 
particularly good—and the London Mozart Players under Harry 
Blech were admirable. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


FaceD with white canvas and choice unlimited, the artist always 
requires enormous courage. The courage of this century, which 
has attempted so radically to enlarge the vocabulary of appearances, 
will surely remain memorable to history, even if the evidence be 
compared with the self-conscious eccentricities of mannerism four 
centuries ago. Two new London exhibitions dovetail so closely that 
really they demand consecutive visits. At the Tate Galley may be 
seen the ‘* Twentieth Century Masterpieces ’’ initially collected by 
James Johnson Sweeney for the Paris Festival of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. At the New Burlington Galleries may be seen, 
albeit in reduced form, the spirited survey of younger Parisian painters 
first organised for the Scottish Arts Council by Frank McEwen. The 
former, if one wants to be pernickety, is not quite wholly of the 
twentieth century, nor wholly composed of masterpieces, but it does 
contain many very important—and even key—paintings and sculp- 
tures that have never been seen in London before. In large measure, 
inevitably, it is the story of the Ecole de Paris. The second exhibition 
brings that story so closely up to date that the most indefatigable 
Bond Street runner will find in it many unfamiliarities, shocks and 
pleasures. 

Recollections from the Tate : Rousseau’s Poet and Muse (the poet 
was Apollinaire, and the Douanier was so anxious about the likeness 
that he measured his sitter’s nose with a ruler); a fauve Matisse, Boy 
with Butterfly Net ; the tremendous and paradoxical sense of reality 
of Duchamp’s The Bride, a power-house of complicated articulations 
by the most brilliant dilettante of modern painting (he has not 
painted for thirty years) ; his brother Duchamp-Villon’s sculptured 
Horse ; Braque, Giacommetti, and Modigliani’s portrait of Lipchitz. 
Here at the Tate are origins. All over the world now the provincial 
variants are multiplying, and Paris itself has become one of them. 
Study the flickering, forthright primaries of Mondrian’s Broadway 
Boogie Woogie, and then Le Normand’s tasteful quilt of candy-floss 
colours at the New Burlington. From the rough and apparently 
aimless scribble-scrabble of Kandinsky’s Black Lines has sprung the 
infinitely controlled and civilised passion of Hartung. 

Half-a-dozen or so main strands are evident among these younger 
French painters. Apart from the out-and-out realists (whose often 
clumsy and ill-painted work gains a novel eminence only by reason 
of the abstract nature of the country surrounding it), the movement 
is still towards greater abstraction and more logical conclusions. 
Pignon and Singier remain within sight of the object, but Estéve and 
Le Moal have left it behind. Clavé, Tailleux, Tal Coat appear to be 
treading water, but an increasing impact is made by the non-figurative 
De Stael land the free abstraction group that follows Hartung. 
(Soulage’s big blue-black painting is a fair sledge-hammer and 
Georges Mathieu’s curious, furious Inertia is strangely affecting.) 
In the midst of much painting that remains on the surface of the 
canvas and is, in the last analysis, only decorative, Vieira da Silva’s 
heroic and rhetorical exercise in perspective (she might be called the 
John Martin of abstract space) is welcome. 

It is not quite enough to write Paris off as finished. The younger 
painters there are still two jumps ahead in their efforts to improvise 
upon the discoveries of their seniors, and the pressure of competition 
forces a general standard of competence we cannot maintain on 
anything like an equal scale. Nevertheless, if we liken the position 
of Paris to that of Rome four centuries ago, though the Left Bank 
may produce its Carracci, I think we shall have to look elsewhere 
for our Caravaggio. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 124 


Report by Edward Blishen 

A prize of £5 was offered for a history of the world in five 
Sentences, 

Competitors were in a solemn mood. For so fantastic a task 
some cunning, evasive, witty or fanciful approach was required. 
Imagine a fairy-tale for academics, in which such a labour as this is 
imposed by the wicked Vice-Chancellor on some beautiful under- 
graduette. She calls in Professor Rumpelstiltskin, sly expert in 
circumventing the impossible. And by the morning he has produced 
something like E. Bentley Beauman’s ** Fire. Air. Water. Hot 
Air. Hot water.’’ The Vice-Chancellor gnashes his teeth and 
awards the beautiful student first prize of £2. 

There were, instead, so many grave attempts that I felt I was 
marking papers in some cosmic School Certificate. Some were 
neat : many would enlighten an inquisitive Martian without enter- 
taining the readers of the Spectator. A preposterous bias was an 
aid to wit and brevity; I liked Samuel G. Taylor’s thesis that 
** In a quick outline of the world’s history . . . most stress must be 
laid upon feminine mischief.’’ The ** 1066,000,000 and All That ”’ 
method was used by several competitors: but rather heavily. In 
any case, I frown on adults who, by sly mis-spelling, attempt to 
schoolboys. D.R. Peddy, in an entry so boisterous that I imagined 
poor Clio stuffing her fingers in her ears, referred pleasantly to man- 
kind’s ** rocky start drawing on cave walls.”’ His second entry— 
in verse, alas: I may be conservative, but |] must have my history 
prosaic—ended well : 

** Till in this year of grace 
The world’s an uncomfortable place, 
Where they even go in hush-hush rooms 
To grow mushrooms.”’ 

Gloom was general. In fact, most competitors found it 
easy to begin (mists and swamps) and to end (mists and swamps). 
I thank R. Kennard Davis for almost alone dispelling, by a con- 
structive concluding note, the fogs of hopelessness with which these 
entries choked me. 
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Prize-giving is difficult. I feel I should lean towards competitors 
like H. A. C. Evans, who soberly attempted to tidy the facts into a 
tiny space, and that I should disallow those entries which were not 
properly histories but views of history. (‘*‘ Comment on world 
history in five sentences ’’—a much simpler task.) However, 
evasion, if adroit, is no sin, whereas decent dullness should never 
darken this page. So 25s. each to A. M. Sayers and Eric Swainson 
(for eschewing detail without letting its absence be felt); £1 to 
Admiral Sir W. M. James for his sound summary; and 15s. for 
neatness to Wing-Commander M. W. Palmer and Michael Clanchy. 
Commendation to E. Bentley Beauman (already quoted) and 
Granville Garley. 

PRIZES 
(A. M. SAYERS) 

the universe cooled and crusted. The crust turned 
The cells integrated ; slow 
The creature now 

It awaits its own 


A fragment of 
green and developed cells of consciousness. 
co-ordinations became instantaneous responses. 
gazes in on itself and out at its companions in space. 
next move with anxious interest. 


(ER1ic SWAINSON) 
Life began, and Man arose. Man organised 
man until everyone knew how to kill. Yet some men never ceased to 
Strive to keep their fellow-men alive ! Then atomic energy was _har- 
nessed, and you are wondering how this story will finish, and so am I. 


A mass of gas froze. 


(ADMIRAL SiR W. M. JAMES) 

1. History begins when nomad tribes of homo sapiens, the most 
intelligent mammal, ceased wandering and coalesced in stationary 
communities. é 

2. These communities coalesced into larger communities, called 
nations, each with its own language and customs. 

3. These nations were soon in rivalry with one another for power and 
the riches of the earth; this homicidal contest has never ceased. 

4. As his brain developed homo sapiens enlarged his understanding of 
the workings of nature, and thus was able to improve progressively his 
material comforts and also to derive increasing pleasure from intellectual 
pursuits ; concurrently he was able to intensify the power of weapons, 
with which he could destroy his rivals. 

5. Having successfully combated nature’s provisions for limiting his 
species to the number that can exist on her bounty and having taken no 
Steps to check the resultant rapid increase of his species, homo sapiens 
is now engaged in a life-and-death struggle for living space and food, 
and thus has confuted his claim to be the most intelligent mammal. 


(W/Cpr. M. W. PALMER) 
They came. 
They saw. 
They conquered. 
They came. 
They saw... 


(MICHAEL CLANCHY) 
The world evolved. Men came. They tried to conquer nature. But 
they fought among themselves and therefore failed. They still try but 
still fight and therefore still fail. 


COMMENDED 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 
Individual men fight for the establishment of their species against 
other forms of life. 
Men fight in groups against other groups, for the glory of their group 


leaders. 
Groups of men, their bases secure, fight other groups, for more bases 


outside the homeland. 

Groups of men, their home and overseas bases secure, invent, multiply 
exceedingly and fight for power within their own group. 

Men, having exhausted the older excuses for war, fight for abstract 
principles and ideals, if necessary against their own group. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 127 
Set by Arthur John 


Not everybody can run away and play on August bank-holiday. A 
prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a poem, in not more 
than 16 lines of English rhyming verse, expressing the bank-holiday 


feelings of any one of the following : a keeper at the zoo ; an engine- 


driver ; the office cat; a comedian ; the Prime Minister’s private 
Secretary. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than July 30th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator on August 8th. 
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Some of us will be breathing 
u sigh of relief now that to 
its close draws High Summer 
What a month it has been for 
all of us Dutiful at Lord's 
wise at the Hor se Show, and 
surprised,once again, in the 
Stewards’ Enclosure, at the 


mad rush of He nley hel, ng 


the leafy peace fulness of ne 
River— Death in the After- 
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I arrived bright and early 
at the opening of the Schwep- 
erelli show. Among men—yes, 
men—present were my friend 
Jock * Bingle “ Bog- Boggs, and 
Tony Schwepp-Schwepping- 
ham, with whom I chatted. 





Schweptuagenarian 
SWIMS CHANNEL 


Aunt of Peer’s See retary fed 
with Tonic Water and Gravy 


_ 


SURPRISING INTERVIEW 


When questioned, Mrs. Boss 
was understood to say that she 
“didn ‘tenjoyit, feet very tired,” 
and “needed strong spectacles 
for threading a needle “. Lord 
Fairchild, interested in the 
race, said * Good going * 


Schweéppshire Post, 1952 








COMING OUT 
in H.M.S. Schweppshire 


Miss Fiona field. seen enjoving her- 
sell by the Nuodlit ha-ha in the grounds 





Charity Matinee 
AT THE SCHWEMBASSY THEATRE 
of Schwan House, is not the only 


one “ just-oul” present who cun wear 








INFORMAL EVENING 
ai S& nwepstow Castle 


a diamond tiara and take a tumble 
on skis with equal grace. 








Sir Leonard Lea-Legge and his 
bride Miss Jones met through 
a mutual anim 
photographed below is her 
1 ra in Se fer h 
Halt-shank 


Poodle 


WEDDING 





Johnny * Dalgardo™ Phipps, once 

his hands are off the wheel of his 

Bentley, loves to scramble up the 

more fashionable peaks of the 

Piz Frivenfrii. Guests applaud as 

his bride eagerly climbs Wedding 
Cake Mountain. 


‘Well-known Dog Lovers to Wed 










WAGNERIAN WEDDING 





BLANK NESSE-FURTHERMORE. 
Lady Furthermore’s younger 
daughter, keen horsewoman yet 
fond of books, plans a music 
career, Train-bearers, Wagner- 
ianly attired, piquantly com. 
pleted the * Ring™ theme. 


SOUTHWARD BOUND 





Lady Bruce Wince Wincester, off to 
Schwischia 





Miss Joan Crash, nineteenth cousin 
to the Earl of Schweppey, off to 
Schwischi 





The Honorable Davina Crash. off to 





Aix-la-Schweppelle 


Written by Stephen Potter, Drawn by Lewitt-Him 
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LETTERS TO 


Doctors of Divinity 


Sir,—With the greatest diffidence one questions Professor Hodgson’s 
reply to Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson’s letter. In that reply there surely 
is implied that some examination is made into the intellectual attain- 
ments of those who apply for these degrees, and that an applicant's 
scholarly learning jis substantiated by some kind of objective evidence, 
such as published books, contributions to learned journals or, at the 
least, weighty and informing utterances spoken in public tending to the 
increase of learning. The phrases “* well qualified on grounds of learn- 
ing” and “ concerned to maintain the standard of the degree * do seem 
to suggest this. It may indeed be so, and, if it is, the minds of those 
who imagine these degrees are given as rewards for reaching high 
ecclesiastical office, or for pastoral fidelity or administrative efficiency 
therein, rather than on the ground of intellectual eminence—which 
may be thought the only proper ground—will be set at rest. The 
professor also fails to meet Mr. Williamson's point as to publication.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN SHIRLEY. 
Precincts 15, Canterbury. 


Sir.—In order to fully understand the significance of a Lambeth 
degree one must delve into history. Prior to the Reformation there 
was no faculty of divinity at any university, and the only person who 
could grant a degree in divinity was the Pope as head of the Church. 
In the reign of Henry VIII the powers of the Pope to grant faculties, 
licences, degrees and so on in connection with the Church ceased, and 
his powers were, by Acts of Parliament, transferred to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. At no time in history has a Lambeth degree been 
regarded as a test of scholarship or learning; rather is such a degree 
a confirmation or licence and a sign that the person honoured is sound 
in doctrine. It must be remembered that divinity deals in the main 
with spiritual matters, so that the faculty should best be under the 
ultimate control of the Church. Whether or not the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should ever have been empowered to confer degrees, and 
whether or not his degrees are of importance jin these days, are other 
questions.— Yours faithfully, G. W. R. THomMsom 
13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Sir.—Apart from mentioning that I neither called the Lambeth D.D. 
“ bogus” nor described the Bishops as “ illiterate” (which may be the 
“two mares’ nests” referred to), I should like to ask Canon Hodgson 
to enlighten my ignorance by informing me what Oxford Statutes 
prevent a graduate of that university taking his D.D. in the normal 
manner, should he wish to do the requisite work.—I am, &c., 

HuGu Ross WILLIAMSON. 


193 Sussex Gardens, W.2. 


Bolivar’s Career 
Sir.—When Corneille, in his decline, wrote successively a bad and a 
much worse tragedy, Boileau coined an epigram: 

Aprés Agésilas, 

Hélas! 
Mais aprés Attila. 
Hola ! 

You published a few weeks ago easily the grumpiest review of my 
Portrait of Europe, whether in jts English, French or Spanish form. 
But your reviewer kept so correctly within his rights that no objection 
would have been justified. Mr. Pendle’s review of my Bolivar is 
another matter. Words fail me to describe it, and I must borrow his 
language. His article is “a malicious essay rather than objective” 
reviewing; and his enquiry into my book “ would have been more con- 
vincing if it had been conducted with more sympathy and less venom.” 
Worst of all, it bears no relations to the facts. Mr. Pendle makes all 
kinds of accusations but offers no proof. He seems to know that I 
left for my Spanish American trip in search of documents with my 
mind made up. Who told him that? He asserts that I consider 
Bolivar as a renegade, which is exactly the reverse of what I repeatedly 
say in my book. 

This book is built on two principles; one is that “ men cannot take 
possession of a land without that land taking possession of them”; 
so that the Spaniards who settled in America gradually became 
American, and therefore separation from Spain became inevitable. And 
the other is that, since the union of the “kingdoms beyond the seas” 
with Spain was purely personal through the Crown, on the fall of the 
old régime at the push of Napoleon, it was for every kingdom to decide 
on its own who would be the next king; and again separation from 
Spain became inevitable. Mr. Pendle seems to be unaware of all this. 
The fact is that, for reasons which I have explained in my foreword, 
the more vocal critics in Spanish America have been aroused into an 
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irrational state of anger by a book which upset their obsolete interpre- 
tations; and that your reviewer has allowed himself to become, I dare- 
Say unwittingly, the instrument of this cabal, is shown by the way in 
which he makes use of the abundant information with which he 
has been supplied. He might have added that the Minister of National 
Education of Argentina has prohibited Bolivar in universities and 
schools and withdrawn jt from public libraries. The review which you 
have published will be hailed by the Peronista Press with keen delight. 
Whether you, Sir, will be equally delighted, is another matter.— 
Yours sincerely, SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


[George Pendle writes:—A reviewer of Bolivar is within his rights in 
bearing in mind Sr. Madariaga’s previous books. Those books make 
it quite clear that, when composing his latest volume, the author set out 
with a preconceived thesis. The disappointing feature of Bolivar is 
that Sr. Madariaga has exaggerated his case and that in his zeal he 
has swept aside a great mass of contrary evidence which he should 
have used to modify his argument, if he had been aiming to produce 
an objective and balanced biography. I should prefer now to leave 
readers of Bolivar to decide for themselves whether the author's dislike 
of the liberator is or is not that of a Spaniard for an overseas renegade. 
That attitude (I believe) is apparent throughout the 700 pages, One 
small example, referring to the “ war to the death” proclamation of 
1813: “ By his proclamation Bolivar opened a gulf between the Creoles 
and the Spaniards; he cut hard through the flesh and the spirit of that 
nation, till then formed of two kinds of Spaniards closely allied by ties 
of family, friendship and interests; and of the wound, poisoned by 
hatred. he made a political frontier.” (p. 203). The South American 
periodicals from which I obtained local information quoted in my 
review were not “supplied” to me by some “cabal”: I borrowed 
them quite innocently from a London reference library. The fact 
that the Minister of Education in Argentina has banned Bolivar does 
not prove that the book is historically a sound and objective biography.] 


A Policy for Rivers 


Sir,—Messrs. Dyson, Bell and Co., in their letter to you commenting 
on my letter about the pollution of rivers, express surprise that pol- 
lution should be taking place without any action being taken and invite 
me to give them particulars of any case that I know of. I have done 
so. 

I am taken to task for using an inaccurate description of Rural 
District Councils and am told that I should know they are not repre- 
sented on River Boards. While they may not be as such, jit does not 
prevent individuals from serving as members of both bodies.—Yours 
faithfully, Joun E, THORNYCROFT. 

Thornycroft House, Smith Square, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Legalised Lotteries 


Sir,—Most people seck to discuss the ethics of gambling on the 
assumption that they are sure to lose. This is clearly invalid, for 
if everyone lost no one would gamble. Mr. Burns does not make this 
mistake, but he asks why it is unethical for one person to take the 
whole of a pool provided by willing contributors. He speaks of a 
pool of twelve shillings among friends, but, as the principle is the 
same, let us not be sidetracked into irrelevancy by introducing smallness 
and friends, but continue the discussion as it began with £75,000 
contributed by the stakes of millions of strangers. 

Money is not a commodity but a token providing a convenient 
means of exchanging goods and services. In a true commercial trans- 
action both parties are enriched, one by the goods delivered or the 
service performed, the other by a token (money) which enables him to 
command goods or services in turn. Anyone who takes an excessive 
amount of money for goods or services is regarded as a racketeer, 
but even he gives something, however small, in return for the money 
he takes. A gambling transaction is something quite different. In it 
money changes hands on the basis of something irrelevant to the needs 
or services of any of the parties. So far from all being enriched by it, 
one is enriched at the expense of the other or others. In return for 
his £75,000 the winner of a pool has done nothing for any loser. He 
cannot even claim to have given him the chance of winning £75,000; 
that chance is not given by the winner but equally by all the other 
losers, 

The whole social purpose of money as a means of exchange of goods 
and services is denied and defied by a lottery; that is why a lottery 
is anti-social and unethical. Mr. Hartley is mistaken in supposing 
that the pleasure he experiences week by week at finding someone else 
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pocketing £75,000 without a blush in return for half-a-crown is a sign 

of unselfishness. It arises from a desire, albeit unconscious, to justify 

his own readiness to do the same. That he takes it for granted that 

supreme happiness would follow shows how little he knows about life. 

—Yours truly, G. A. SUTHERLAND. 
Dalton Hall, Manchester, 14. 


Women of Letters 


Sir,—Miss Grylls’ complaint is justified. There is as much justifica- 
tion for indexing Mary Wollstonecraft at Imlay as at Godwin; but to 
deplore the injustice as a librarian’s habit is unfair. She should first 
castigate the editors of the Dictionary of National Biography,. the 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of English Literature—and many more. 

American and British librarians conferred for several years at the 
beginning of this century on debatable points of cataloguing, and 
published their findings in 1908 in a 174-rule code. But they could 
not agree on every point, and British librarians insisted on the cata- 
loguing of a married woman “ under the earliest name which she has 
used as an author.” This means, of course, that the recent Beatrice Webb 
diaries should be entered at “ Potter.” The Americans thought other- 
wise, and suggested that a woman’s latest name be used, unless she had 
consistently written under an earlier one. With this qualification we 
are spared the mockery of looking for the author of Jane Eyre at 
“ Nicholls.” But so many women writers have not been consistent, 
and rules with qualifications become a prey to personal opinions. 

Librarians, in their work at least, are not thanked for being creative 
or opinionated; their catalogues should conform to general practice, 
and follow the habits of scholars, so that many a rule is not obeyed, 
in deference to this tradition. Miss Grylls need not lay down her 
torch; but she might brandish it outside the library first-—Yours 
faithfully, G. R. Davies. 

Central Library, Guildhall, Cambridge. 


“Vatican and Kremlin” 


Sir,—I have never read so queer an assessment of a book as the recent 
review by Goronwy Rees of Blanchard’s Communism, Democracy and 
Catholic Power. A reader of the book would find it hard to recognise 
it from the account Mr. Rees presents. The state of mind in which he 
approaches it is revealed by his abundant denunciations. Mr. Blanchard 
is described as “hardly able to write sensibly about” /the Roman 
Catholic Church; as living “in mortal fear of being contaminated by 
the skirts of the Scarlet Woman” (the Scarlet Woman comes in again 
before the review finishes); as only stooping to facts when convenient; 
as pursuing “a kind of mad logic”; as bringing “ bushels of nonsense ” 
to market, and so on. 

Blanchard’s book is an able, well-documented work of 332 pages. 
Whether we agree with his conclusions or not it deserves serious con- 
sideration and jis not going to be demolished by abuse. The thesis he 
puts forward is different from what is alleged. He sets out to show 
“the struggle of democracy against the Kremlin jis one phase of the 
war of ideas, and the struggle of democracy against the Vatican is 
another. The underlying issue in both phases of the struggle is the 
same—the rule of the world by free minds.” “In general it is 
political Catholicism as a world power which concerns me in this book.” 

Let us take one specimen of the reviewer’s method. He tells your 
readers that from Mr. Blanchard’s point of view it is not worth 
mentioning that the Kremlin has overwhelming force to compel accept- 
ance of its beliefs while the Vatican has none, and he professes surprise 
that there is not a comparison drawn between the Red Army and the 
Swiss Guard. Much of Mr. Blanchard’s book is taken up with explain- 
ing the dominance over human minds of the infallible supernatural 
authority of the Pope. Through that, he argues, human liberty is 
endangered, and he cites the doctrine and practice of the Roman Church 
in coercing those who disagree with it. When he—rightly or wrongly— 
charges the Vatican with “ corruption of human intelligence by systema- 
tically cultivated superstition” he expressly notes: “It has no secret 
police of its own” (p. 105) and, again, “ the encroachments of course 
have been strikingly different [from the Kremlin] in kind and degree, 
but they challenge democratic institutions unmistakably whether they 
take the form.of a school system which teaches the gospel of restricted 
and anti-scientific thought or of invading military columns” (p. 292). 
So your reviewer's facetiousness about the Swiss Guard is out of place. 
If Mr. Blanchard’s contentions are to be refuted very different methods 
will be required.—Yours, WILLIAM DowN AND Dromore. 

The See House, 32 Knockdene Park South, Belfast. 
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Progress in Electronics 


Electronic devices 
developed in the Mullard 
laboratories are built to 

microscopic limits. 
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RESEARCH The great variety of subjects under continual 
investigation in the Mullard laboratories include some that are truly 
revolutionary. Ultrasonics is an example. This science, involving 
the use of sound waves far beyond the range of human hearing, is 
likely to find increasing applications in numerous industrial processes, 
Its development is typical of Mullard initiative in research. 
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Aluminium | soldering 

by ultrasonics is now 

a practical engineering 
application. 
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PRODUCTION Mullard production resources permit early 
application of laboratory developments. Ultrasonic soldering 
equipment, for instance, is already manufactured in quantity, 
Mullard electronic equipment in other fields of application is 
equally renowned for its advanced designs and efficiency. 
Here, in fact, is a' store of experience that may well prove of 
immense importance to your own organisation. 
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Mullard Ltd., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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HOMES HOMES HOMES 


There has never been such a demand for homes 


and every week brings its tales of anxiety and 


despair. 


There are those who have retired and who 
want a place of their own; the aged who can 
no longer cope with housekeeping; the delicate 
who dread being turned out when they are ill; 


the crippled who should not be left to fend 


for themselves. 


Over one quarter of the total ordinary income of 
the G.B.I. is now devoted to the maintenance of 
its own homes and in paying for its beneficiaries 
in other homes. Plans are afoot for the extension 
of this vital work, particularly where it concerns 
the chronic sick. A great deal of money will 


have to be spent but it will be well worth while. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Letters I have received in the past week or two convince me that the 
greater spotted woodpecker commonly deals with almonds by cracking 
them in a cleft or a hole in a tree. One correspondent from Watering- 
bury tells me that he discovered the birds had made a hole to take the 
almond, and cracked its shell into two parts, breaking it evenly down 
the seam. “I found that every nut has a back and a front, a single 
seam on one side and a double seam on the other,” he writes. “I found 
that on both edges of the double seam there is a very thin flange, easily 
breakable, and I noticed that invariably some part of this flange had 
been broken away, making a minute exposure of the nut itself. I 
concluded that this was the spot of attack and that, with amazing 
force and very repeated attack, the shell was prised open and the nut 
obtained.” Another writer tells how he hammered the almonds into a 
cracked stump and the birds came for them. When the supply ran out, 
he considerately provided his visitors with brazils. The information 
adds something to knowledge of a bird that, like the green wood- 
pecker, is flying more in the sight of man than it used to do. 


Worm in the Wood 


In every old house round about, the beetle has been emerging from 
the woodwork. It seems to do well here, for the climate is mild and 
timber keeps its sap for a long time. I was amused to overhear a 
conversation on the subject which ran like this: “Got ‘em! They got 
us! I was at my sister’s an’ she asked me to look at her bedroom. 
They was comin’ out of holes an’ marchin’ up the walls in regiments 
after she'd put some lamp-oil on "em. At my place we ignores ‘em 
unless somebody puts his feet through the floor. Last Guy Fawkes 
day I went up the attic, to get a chair for the kids to put on the fire. 
An old chair of my grandmother's it was. Put it there when she passed 
on. It was no more than a heap o’ dust. It only took ‘em two 
years. I told Joe, who’s always proppin’ himself on somethin’, to mind 
where he put his head or they'd be into that next!” Things aren’t as bad 
as the wag makes out, but the discovery of woodworm, as of dry rot, 
can cause dismay, to say the least. It is disturbing to think of the roof- 
timbers being silently reduced to powder while one lies in bed. 


Eccentric Behaviour 

At the lakeside I saw several whinchats in the rough heath. One 
perched in a little bush close to my feet, and was unaware of my 
presence. | reached out, and, without expecting to catch the bird, was 
able to pick it up. It did not flutter, and I examined its head where 
there was a small, grey bulbous growth. Apart from this, the bird 
seemed in good condition. Because I had some rough ground to cover 
and wanted to show the bird to my companion, I put it gently in my 
jacket-pocket and made my way back. Along the bank I encountered 
an elderly lady who was locking after her husband’s fishing-gear, and 
we exchanged a few polite words about the weather and the scenery. 
Just as | was turning away, the whinchat popped out of my pocket and 
flew off. The lady gasped audibly, and looked so astonished that I 
didn’t know what to say. I hurried on, conscious of the impression 
I had created. I was surely marked as an eccentric with all kinds of 
wild life hidden away in my clothing. 


Summer Heat 

Rocks are showing everywhere along the bed of the stream, and it 
is hard to see the course of the water, for the flow has almost ceased. 
Under the overhang of bushes and weeds a cloud of midges turns and 
dances. Along the hedge an old horse stands on a patch of ground 
that he has worn bare. He tosses his head and switches his tail and 
waits for the cool of night, and in the meantime has no appetite for 
the grass of the open field. The heat brings an earthy smell from the 
banks, and at the gate the footprints of cattle have baked into solid 
form that might serve as moulds. There is no movement until half-a- 
dozen heifers come galloping down the slope, tails swinging and legs 
splaying as they come to a sudden halt. After a while they move into 
the shade, jostling each other and ready to stampede again at any 
moment. A bright blue dragon-fly alights on a stone, and poses for 
several minutes before skimming off in search of something less hot 
to perch upon. This is summer between hay- and corn-harvest when 
everything growing exudes an odour that makes one long for the fresher 
air of autumn when the stubble is brown and the day only warm at 


noon. 


Harvesting Shallots E 

Shallots will soon be ripe. The leaves die and the clusters begin 
to break and dry out. They should be lifted, shaken and laid to dry 
properly, for, if they are not, they often begin to rot where they have 
One year I left my shallots to providence and harvested only 


grown. 
IAN NIALL. 


three quarters of the crop. The rest had gone soapy. 
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BOOKS OF 
My Polly Did It! 


Marian Evans and George Eliot. By Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson. 
(Oxford University Press. 25s.) 

NOTHING distressed Marian Evans so deeply, in a life rich in distresses, 
as that George Henry Lewes could not, owing to his previous 
marriage, give her his surname. Yet, when she reckoned up the 
number and value of the gifts she received from him in the course of 
twenty-four years of unwedded life spent in his close and continuous 
company, she knew how much her gains outweighed her losses. 
Marian Evans, at thirty-five, was an unloved and unlovely provincial 
intellectual, engaged in the search for an emotional liberation that 
seemed to recede from her with every step she doggedly advanced 
towards it. She had got to London; yet she felt a nagging regret 
for the well-rooted society of her lower middle-class Midland child- 
hood, from which her emancipation had cut her off. She had re- 
nounced the fervid Evangelicalism of her girlhood, but there was little 
succour to be gained from the various gradations of agnosticism 
professed by her London friends. 

When she first met Lewes she was editing an intellectual review, 
putting up with the third share in the polygamous affections of its 
mediocre proprietor, and conducting an intellectual friendship with 
Herbert Spencer, which, to her friends’ disappointment, remained on 
his side persistently cool. The vulgar, genial, many-sided Lewes 
changed everything for her. With the gift of his Christian name he 
endowed the novelist, of whose existence the toilful translator of 
Strauss and Feuerbach had hitherto given no signs ; and in encourag- 
ing—almost driving—her to the practice of fiction he put her in touch 
again with the memories of her childhood. But this was not the 
only release that came to her through his love. The unyielding 
Marian gave place to the companionable, though never frivolous, 
Polly, whose authorship, in the days of her successful anonymity, 
he longed to proclaim in the clubs with a triumphant, ** My Polly 
did it !’” 

It is the great virtue of Mr. and Mrs. Hanson’s biography that they 
have brought out the connection between the rather dreary, un- 
attractive woman whose soul-se-rchings were so inflated by un- 
canalised emotion and the novelist and wife that in her middle life 
she became. Their method is one of self-effacing devotion to their 
sources; and, since they have had far more material at their disposal 
than any of their predecessors, they have produced a book that should 
be read by anyone who loves George Eliot’s novels. It is a better 
piece of work than their recent study of Jane Welsh Carlyle, being 
far more modest in length and mercifully free from those raw gobbets 
of quotation that marred every page of that crowded narrative. Here 
their material has been digested into a straightforward story, and their 
list of sources and other references stowed away at the end. 

On the whole their judgements repeat those of others. They are 
content to accept the current picture of George Eliot as a Jane Austen 
of the Midlands who was unfortunately not content to reinhabit the 
small town of her childhood but insisted on raising problems of good 
and evil and on introducing characters like Dorothea Brooke, who were 
in open league with their creator. With Lord David Cecil they note 
the debt of all the psychological novelists since James to her pioneer 
studies of motive and introspection. They praise her for her local 
worthies—Mrs. Poyser, Mr. Tulliver, Mr. Trumbull, and the rest— 
and refuse to believe in her travelled intellectuals—Ladislaw and 
Felix Holt—and in her heroines. 

It is perhaps to the good that an authoritative life should attempt 
no spectacular revaluations. Yet there is a point in Virginia Woolf’s 
essay—one of the first to lift George Eliot from the Aunt-Sallyhood 
to which she had been reduced by the Fun Brigade of the nineteen- 
twenties—which requires developing. ‘* Dismiss the heroines with- 
out sympathy, confine George Eliot to the agricultural world,’’ she 
wrote, ** and you not only diminish her greatness but lose her true 
flavour.”” After which she quotes Dorothea Brooke’s ** 1 have 
always been finding out my religion since I was a little girl. I used to 
pray so much—now I hardly ever pray. I try not to have desires 
merely for myself.’’ That, says Virginia Woolf, is the problem of all 
George Eliot’s heroines. They cannot live without religion. It 
was, | believe, her own problem too. Having once adopted and 
abandoned emotionally unbalanced beliefs, she rejected all forms of 
religion ever afterwards, as equally unsound. When Lewes’s son 
Thornton died, she stated her position grandiosely but clearly. 
** One cannot but feel tenderly towards the yearning of individual 
sufferers,’’ she said, ** but, theoretically speaking, it seems to me 
that the conception of religion is chiefly valuable for the personal 
consolations that may be extracted from it ; it is among the most 
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active sources of falsity.’’ It is the voice of the public figure of her 
latter years, of the Sibyl of Blandford Square. But it is the voice also 
of one of her own heroines who has sought and not found. For Lewes 
was able to restore to her many of her childhood’s losses, but the 
gift of faith he did not himself possess ; and Polly could not find it 
for herself. George Eliot’s life and her novels have, therefore, an 
interest and a moving quality beyond any suggested by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hanson. They can be read as studies in the necessity of belief. 
J. M. COHEN. 


An Unconvincing Apology 


Memoirs. By Franz von Papen. (André Deutsch. 25s.) 

HERR VON PAPEN possesses at least one political gift which, in 
twentieth-century politics, is to be rated high: the capacity for 
survival. Throughout a long career of unrelieved failure he has never 
failed to bob up again on the morrow of disaster. Now, unperturbed 
by criticism, embarrassment, or even by the plain shame which 
would have overcome more ordinary men, he has published a lengthy 
volume of memoirs in which he expresses the hope that at last the 
world will see him in his true light, as a life-long defender of those 
Christian and Western values which it is Germany’s mission to 
protect against the Asiatic hordes. It is unlikely that history will 
deal so charitably with Herr von Papen, or that historians will 
accept his view of the facts so uncritically. Not that they will be 
able to ignore his book. On the contrary, anyone who has tried 
to piece together the history of the 1930s will find it fascinating 
reading. The man who was German Chancellor for half the critical 
year of 1932, and subsequently Hitler’s partner in the coalition of 
1933 ; the man who made the famous Marburg speech and escaped 
the Purge of 1934 by the skin of his teeth ; the man who served as 
Hitler’s Ambassador in Austria up to the eve of the Anschluss, the 
employer of **Cicero *’ and one of the three defendants at Nuremberg 
to be acquitted by the Court—such a witness can scarcely be left out 
of account by the historian. Far more than any other German who 
has lived to write his memoirs, Herr von Papen is in a position to 
know the truth about some of the most important and disputed 
passages of European history between the wars. 

It is hard to believe, however, that he has always told all he knows, or 
that his memory has not played him false on more than one occasion, 
To take only one instance, that of the crucial weeks between Papen’s 
resignation as Chancellor at the beginning of December, 1932, and 
the formation of the Hitler-Papen Government at the end of January, 
1933. It is commonly believed that, during that period, Papen, 
determined to revenge himself on the new Chancellor, Schleicher 
(who had engineered his fall), reached an agreement with Hitler 
which led to Schleicher’s fall in his turn and to the coalition which 
brought Hitler and Papen into power together. This, von Papen 
says, is a travesty of what happened. Unable to deny the awkward 
fact that he combined with Hitler, he minimises the part he played in 
the negotiations, disclaims any disloyalty to Schleicher and declares 
that, at the famous meeting in Schroeder’s house in Cologne, his 
sole object was to persuade Hitler to support Schleicher’s Govern- 
ment. The possibility of Hitler and Papen joining forces to oust 
Schleicher—which happened three weeks latur—was never discussed 
and never crossed Papen’s mind. 

The same circumstances, it appears, occurred more than once in 
Papen’s career, as it is here recounted. Coincidence, the malice of 
political opponents, misunderstanding, his own too ready trust in 
the honourable behaviour of others—these are the factors invoked 
to explain the more awkward passages, not once, but a score of times. 
It was always someone else who was to blame, always the other man 
who got the facts wrong. Indeed, for all his profession of charity, 
Herr von Papen rarely misses an opportunity of malice himself, 
Neither the dead nor the living (including Dr. Adenauer and Dr, 
Briining) escape his clumsy efforts to smear their political reputations. 

It may readily be admitted that von Papen was never a Nazi, 
that he had no sympathy with the excesses of Hitler’s dictatorship, 
even (as the Nuremberg Trial decided) that he opposed the annexa- 
tion of Austria by force and was innocent of complicity in launching 
the war. Nor was he the only man to be taken in by Hitler, either 
in 1933 or later. What Herr von Papen does not explain, howeveér; 
is why, when his political miscalculations—on his own showing— 
had led to such disastrous results, he continued to serve in high 
office the régime of which he now expresses so much abhorrence. 

If the development of the Nazi régime in 1933 and 1934 came as 
so profound a shock to the architect of the coalition government, 
why did he accept the key-post of Ambassador to Austria, after his 


closest associates had been murdered in cold blood? If the 
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Anschluss marked, as he declares, the reversal of his own policy for 
Austria and the ruin of all his hopes, why did he consent to undertake 
the mission of Hitler’s Ambassador to Ankara? Eleven years after 
the initial mistake of helping Hitler into power, ten years after he felt 
moved to utter his famous protest at Marburg, von Papen was still 
serving the Nazis. Such was the course of ** a long and industrious 
life, lived according to the best of my ability in the service of God and 
my country.’’ It is a shabby record, and most people will close the 
book with the reflection that the author would have been better 
advised to enjoy his good fortune in silence than to draw attention to 
himself by publishing a defence that few will find convincing. 
ALAN BULLOCK. 


Portrait of a County 


Durham, By Sir Timothy Eden. (Robert Hale. The County Books 
Series. 2 vols. 18s. each.) 

Tuis is the very best book of its kind—a kind in which it is not 
easy to excel : a distillation of history, topography and social manners 
into the popular portrait of a county. But perhaps it should not be 
reviewed by anyone who has worked between Tees and Tweed in 
recent years ; for it is a little too shadowed by the nostalgia of a 
half-exile,. by regrets for vanished beauties and rural ways of life. 
For instance, Sir Timothy Eden’s chief complaint against the present, 
in contrast with the past, is the replacement of individual characters 
and opinions by the drab uniformity of a crowd civilisation. But 
that is really an optical illusion; in an over-industrialised society 
Allah still rejoices in the diversity of his creatures and still communi- 
cates his pleasure to those whose good fortune it is to run with the 
local herd. 

That criticism apart, Sir Timothy tells his story both judiciously 
and vividly, with wit and humour, but without the guide-book 
trivialities which so often disfigure this kind of writing. He is a 
serious historian who knows how extraordinary his story is: the 
chance planting of an ecclesiastical Count Palatine on a site chosen 
for its remoteness by fugitive monks, in a countryside unsuited, for 
the most part, to be a centre of population, but only too well suited 
to be the Mark of a fighting bishop, on the Continental model ; and 
the gradual domestication of this dangerous episcopate, first as a 
royal office of trust, then as the home of at least a respectable piety, 
and finally, at long last, under Lightfoot and Westcott, as a seat of 
scholarship and spiritual power. If, at perhaps the most crucial 
moment of the whole story, the Bishops of Durham left it to Method- 
ism to build a moral bridge between the old Palatinate and the 
advancing dominion of King Coal; if one of the best of them 
thought John Wesley’s first bridge-building ** a very horrid thing *’ ; 
yet they still stand today, in some sort, at the centre of the revo- 
lutionised society, and the Durham pitmen come from Wesleyan 
chapel and circuit-rally to hold their annual gala in the cathedral 
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church of St. Cuthbert. It is surely Engiland’s most astonishing 
experiment in survival and adaptation. 

Sir Timothy can find little save ugliness and stupidity in the 
revolutionised society, but he can write of John Wilson, the greatest 
of the Victorian miners’ leaders, with as much appreciation as of 
the most imposing figures in his long procession of bishops. His 
book is, indeed, what such a book should be—primarily a gallery 
of personal portraits ; and it is characteristic of him that not one of 
his portraits is ill-natured. He can write with equal zest of the last 
Neville of Raby, foundering ignominiously in the rising of the 
Northern earls; of Bishop Tunstall, John Knox’s ‘* dreaming 
Durham,’’ whom some have lightly dubbed time-server ; of Denis 
Granville, the spendthrift Dean, who died in exile for his loyalty to 
James 11; of Robert Surtees, the rough squire-antiquarian; of 
Ralph Lambton, the hunting aristocrat ; and even of the Golden 
Canons on the eve of Reform. His enmity is reserved, and how 
rightly, for tamperers with ancient beauty like James Wyatt, and, 
less reasonably, for all the founders of disfiguring industry. 

_Which brings the reviewer back to his first point. Should the 
history of Durham really be written like this, as of a lovely past 
irretrievably overwhelmed by a Mammonite Deluge ? Durham is 
still, as Sir Timothy testifies, a lovely county ; no great coalfield in 
Europe abuts so immediately on so much natural beauty. And a 
mining town like Ferryhill, which he dismisses so contemptuously, 
has a local life which Robert Surtees would not despise, were he still 
squire of Mainsforth. Why lament so many Victorian vandalisms 
and ignore the beginnings of a worthier architecture in the Team 
Valley Trading Estate, even if the new university buildings at Durham 
have come too late to be noticed ? Other counties are losing their 
country houses for less vital reasons than the encroachments of a 
new industrialism. Of course, Durham has to make terms with a 
new society and new masters, but might she not be glad of the 
challenge ? 

Perhaps these questions are unfair. 
short of contemporary issues and personalities. Its last portrait is 
of Bishop Henson: it refrains from Peter Lee. Perhaps that is 
wise. We must be grateful to Sir Timothy for what he has given us : 
the best popular county history that has been written in recent 
times. Eustace Percy. 


Swinburne’s Unfinished Novel 


Lesbia Brandon. By Algernon Charies Swinburne. With a Historical 
and Critical Commentary by Randolph Hughes. (Falcon Press, 
35s.) 

Here at last is the novel, incomplete and also fragmentary in other 

respects, which has been the subject of so much noisy secrecy. It 

was unfinished by its author, but his friends (if Wise can be counted 
among them) did all they could to make confusion of it. Watts- 

Dunton, who did not care for what he had read, lost a large section 

of it. Swinburne put some of it into type. Wise acquired from 

Watts-Dunton the galley-proofs and what was left of the manuscript 

and treated them in his own manner. Mr. Hughes was faced with 

a task which would have defeated most scholars. Only great 

devotion could have made an accurate text in collecting and collating 

from chaos. Homage must be rendered to an enterprise so successful. 

Readers may feel gratitude to Mr. Hughes for rescuing this literary 

curiosity from oblivion. Whether the ghost of Swinburne will thank 

him from the shades is doubtful. In some respects he has done the 
poet a disservice by an advocacy which outruns the bounds of 
criticism. 

The novel was begun in 1864 when Swinburne’s lyrical genius 
was nearing its fullest power. That for some years he intended to 
complete it is made clear by Mr. Hughes. Whether he yielded to 
Watts-Dunton’s persuasion or grew tired of the theme cannot be 
said. Mr. Hughes tries to kill the legend of Watts-Dunton’s domina- 
tion, yet treats him to the same acrimonious abuse as he does Gosse, 
Lafourcade, indeed, anyone who in the past, the present and the 
future has not and may not give full-time worship to his hero. He 
warns any who may wish to defend Gosse of the perils they run, 
for he is preparing another Swinburne study. At the worst, Gosse’s 
offence seems to have been (if we may hazard an opinion) to ask 
Wise to destroy certain writings of the poet for the sake of 
Swinburne’s reputation. This was a high assumption of a right he 
did not possess, but hardly deserves castigating as the brutish demand 
of a dullard. 

That is Mr. Hughes’s style in criticism. Torrents of abuse exhaust 
themselves in the reader’s sense of the ludicrous. It is literary 
pugilism. 


The book stops deliberately 


** He folds his fist like the boxer, 
And heavily slogs away.’’ 
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He attempts to prove that the unfinished and disjointed Lesbia 
Brandon is among the masterpieces of fiction by the comic insolence 
of calling Hardy ** hardly a writer at all *’ (which was not Swin- 
burne’s view of Hardy), and by pursuing biographers and critics 
with implacable animosity. He is in raptures over Swinburne’s 
style, but it is never clear what he means by style. In the whole 
range of the English novel, there is no style which excels Swinburne’s, 
he declares, ‘* and it can be said there is no one who reaches his level.”” 
As if style were a question only of phrasing, verbal narcotics, rhythm, 
fine writing for its own dear sake, not an alliance of concept 
and eloquence. No one denies Swinburne’s genius for tonal 
effects. 

To come to Lesbia Brandon, which is not easy when its mutilated 
remains are buried in a book of which it occupies less than one-third 
of the space. The rest is Mr. Hughes’s embarrassing foreword, 
commentary and notes. The notes are really helpful, the result of 
long study. The story is overcome by thunder-clouds of editorial 
vituperation and expostulation. And why all this noise? There is 
not enough of Lesbia Brandon to judge whether it would have counted 
among the good novels ; but there is enough to show it is not a great 
novel. A masterpiece needs a great theme. Obsessions about 
flagellation and sex, perverted or normal, are not evidence of pro- 
fundity. Swinburne’s characters are special cases for the pathologist, 
their behaviour of peculiar not general human interest. What 
happens to them is insufficiently distressing to be tragic ; inevitably 
so, for the story was born of obsessions, not of a tragic outlook. 

As in his poetry of that time, so here, love means agony, frustration 
and death. In the music of his verse this may, and once did, stir the 
reader ; in this prose narrative the morbidity is boring. There is no 
incident of lesbianism or of incest in action, but the odour of them is 
constant. Flogging does play a large part in the action ; there is 
something of ecstasy in the accounts of these scenes, especially of one 
atrocious beating by a tutor. Swinburne, Mr. Hughes informs us, 
was a masochist, not a sadist; but that fact does not make the 
monotonous prepossession less unwholesome or more interesting. 
In the earlier parts of the book there are passages of real beauty that 
promise much and entice the reader on. Swinburne is here auto- 
biographical, and relives his childhood wonder and delight in wild 
moorland and seas in all their moods. These splendid evocations 
make ‘‘ style ’’ in the real sense. They are exact in observation and 
majestic in expression. There is the unity of phrase and vision 
which is style. But the cloud of obsession descends and blots out 
the vision. The pity of it. Swinburne never went in fear of 
enemies. He still needs saving from his friends. 

PHILIP TOMLINSON. 


Monkey, Monkey 


The Ape in Our House. By Cathy Hayes. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
How The Ape in Our House would strike an anthropologist I can’t 
know, but for the lay reader it’s sheer delight. Mr. Hayes, who 
works at the Yerkes Laboratory for Primate Biology in Florida, and 
his wife decided to bring up an ape, treating it, as far as possible, as a 
human child in order to study the potentialities of chimpanzee 
intelligence ; this book tells of the nurturing of Viki from birth to 
her present age of three years. One can sum up the conclusions by say- 
ing that at this age Viki, despite her speech deficiencies—she has three 
words, each a miracle for a chimpanzee—compared satisfactorily 
for general aptitudes with human children of her own age and over- 
whelmingly favourably with a cage-bred ape ; but the real joys of 
the book are the plums of pleasure that await the reader on every 
page—Viki and the imaginary pull-toy, Viki surpassing human 
intelligence to evade the electric fence, Viki mouthing her noises 
silently when Mrs. Hayes was ill, passing the ash-tray when there 
could be no reasonable expectation that she would understand the 
request, the enchanting photographs of Viki in her diapers and her 
T-shirts and her smocked dress coping with our contemporary inter- 
pretation of civilised life. 

The manner in which Mrs. Hayes tells her story is admirable. She 
successfully avoids coyness and anthropomorphism, and if she 
uses psychiatrical terms where we wouldn’t—i.e. ** I have repressed 
the circumstances ’’ when she simply means she has forgotten—well, 
we've all known psychologists in our time. Her own attitude to Viki 
is perhaps nearest to that of the mother of the mentally deficient 
child—** we love her a little extra, knowing she can never live an 
independent life ’°—but she is never unaware that the creature she 
has to love is normal, no, exceptional, for a chimpanzee. Most of 
the questions a reader would wish to ask are answered at the end, 
though not whether Mrs. Hayes doesn’t ever long for a dear little 
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baby of her own and whether she would fear a situation similar to 

the one that developed with Kipling’s Bimi if she had one. 
Incidentally, this book, with a little simplification, is a real treat to 

read aloud to children. MARGHANITA LASKI. 


An American Character 


The Sage of Baltimore : The Life and Riotous Times of H. L. Mencken. 
By William Manchester. (Andrew Melrose. 2lIs.) 
THOSE who want to understand America and to get a glimpse of 
American achievement will do well to read Mr. Manchester’s life of 
H. L. Mencken. Both for his virtues and his defects, for his achieve- 
ments and failures, Mencken -is a specifically American product. 
Though descended from almost exclusively German stock, and though 
retaining throughout his life a sentiment for Germany and the 
Germans which was disciplined by no rational process, he could 
never—alas—have emerged from Central Europe. If Germany were 
capable of producing Menckens in Germany, the world today would 
be a very different and happier place. Mencken is a creature of 
the American environment and his life has been devoted to inveighing 
against it with incessant vehemence and with a minimum of discri- 
mination. His articles from first to last have been devoted to 
abusing the idols of his compatriots or his compatriots themselves. 

Born in Baltimore, he made his reputation as a journalist and as 
editor first of The Smart Set and then of The American Mercury. 
Mencken’s literary taste has been as unpredictable as most of his 
judgements, and though Mr. Manchester would have us believe that 
there was some kind of literature which he was trying to encourage, it 
is more difficult to discover exactly what this literature was. He liked 
Conrad, Shaw, Dreiser and Lewis ; he disliked Fitzgerald, Heming- 
way and Wolfe, and one cannot help feeling that his reputation as a 
literary critic is based rather on his kindness to authors than on his 
assessment of their works. For he was an indefatigable, consci- 
entious and encouraging editor, though as he grew older his attention 
moved from literature to other and less specialised follies of mankind. 

If he hated intolerance in others, he was completely intolerant 
of the American scene. ‘* The plain fact is,’’ he wrote to a friend, 
‘* that I am not a fair man and don’t want to hear both sides. On 
all known subjects, from aviation to xylophone-playing, I have 
fixed ideas. They have not changed since I was four or five years 
old.”’ He loathed prohibition, politicians, farmers, Arkansas, 
organised religion, American prosperity, the boom, the slump and 
almost everything else ; but he was born at just the right time for the 
best exploitation of his antiseptic talent. Most standards in Ameri- 
can politics and literature were absurdly low, and when Mencken 
lunged about more often than not he hit a bull’s eye. 

In the ’twenties he throve on the abuse he received from the many 
he offended. A man who said of the 1914 war that ** the combat 
was carried on, at least from this side of the fence, in a grossly 
hysterical, disingenuous, cowardly and sordid manner’’, and of 
religion that ** the church itself, as it has grown more sordid and 
swinish, has only grown more prosperous *’ can scarcely expect 
(and did not) to get off scot-free. When, however, the Reverend 
Charles E. Jones wrote in The Gospel Call that ** if a buzzard laid an 
egg in a dunghill and the sun hatched a thing like Mencken, the 
buzzard would have been justly ashamed of its offspring,’’ Mencken’s 
reputation merely increased in the eyes of American ‘* liberals,”’ 
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who mistakenly thought he was one of them. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. If Mencken is anything, he is, as Mr. 
Manchester clearly shows, a right-wing anarchist interested in poli- 
ticians as an example of human idiocy at its most exaggerated rather 
than politics. His views on political issues have been nearly always 
misguided. Pro-German in 1914, he voted for Harding in the 
"twenties and in the "thirties refused utterly to recognise the existence 
of the slump. It was this failure to notice that anything had changed 
since he was} ** four or five years old *’ that led to the rapid decline 
of his reputation in the ‘thirties. But, great man as he is, he used this 
eclipse to write The American Language—a book of extraordinary 
industry and enduring importance. 

Mr. Manchester’s biography is a competent portrait of a great 
personality. Though in the future Mencken will probably be 
remembered for The American Language, perhaps his greatest contri- 
bution to American life is to be found in those ephemeral and 
destructive articles.which attacked every myth, every institution and 
every personality supposedly dear to his compatriots. That he 
thereby won himself a great reputation is a tribute not so much to 
Mencken as to America, and a fact that those to whom Senator 
MacCarthy is the only American will do well to remember. 

MARK BONHAM CARTER. 


English Painters, Big and Small 


John Constable and the Fishers : The Record of a Friendship. By 
R. B. Beckett. Preface by Geoffrey Grigson. (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 25s.) 

Early English Watercolours and Some Cognate Drawings by Artists 
Born Not Later than 1785. By lolo A. Williams. (The Con- 
noisseur, 5 guineas.) 

THE importance to Constable of his long friendship with the Rev. 

John Fisher, Archdeacon of Berkshire, has always been recognised, 

for Leslie drew largely upon their correspondence for his Memoirs, 

Lord Plymouth gave some more details, and the Hon. A. Shirley 

amplified Leslie’s quotations. Recorded in this way, however, the 

relations between the two men became but one incident among 
others in Constable’s career, while Fisher had scarcely an indepen- 
dent existence apart from his friendship with the painter. Mr. 

R. B. Beckett has therefore done well to focus entire attention on 

their relations, and to complete the picture of the two men by bring- 

ing together the whole of their available correspondence. He gives 
us, with a light and readable commentary, additional letters from 

Fisher as well as the whole text of his and Constable’s letters of 

which extracts only had been printed previously. 

Interest must always centre on Constable himself, but, as Mr. 
Geoffrey Grigson points out in an excellent preface, Fisher’s was 
also a forcible personality, growing both in character and in powers 
of expression with the years of their friendship. There was also, 
presiding at first over the whole circle, the Archdeacon’s uncle, the 
Bishop of Salisbury. To him, when Vicar of Langham, Constable 
owed his introduction to the family, and he was well known as a 
cleric of influence with the Court and as a man of cultivated tastes 
which included, after the fashion of the time, amateur draughts- 
manship. His benevolent character has been sketched by Sir Owen 
Morshead in a paper of which Mr. Beckett has made use, but if 
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sufficient of his correspondence is still retained by his descendants, 
he might well provide material for an elaborate study. In this book, 
as indeed in Leslie’s Memoirs, he appears only as an old man, treated 
by his nephew with much affection and by Constable with almost as 
much familiar disrespect, at any rate where pictures were concerned, 
as he extended in his letters to the whole circle of Fisher’s friends 
and relations. 

Twelve years (not sixteen, as stated by Leslie) Constable’s junior, 
the Archdeacon was an inveterate sketcher in oil and watercolour, 
offering his own large store of materials to Constable as an induce- 
ment to the artist to come and stay with him, and he learned from 
Constable to look at nature with his own eyes (unless, indeed, they 
were Constable’s) and to try to reproduce honestly what he saw. 
In exchange, though he did not persist, as was first proposed, in 
trying to make good Constable's deficiencies at school by construing 
Horace with him after dinner, he strengthened Constable throughout 
his life in his reliance upon his own powers to win him reputation 
and fortune, rather than upon the exercise of social graces, though 
indeed he may to some extent have succeeded in softening Con- 
stable’s asperities. | Valuable as his moral support and advice may 
have been, they could not have availed so much had they not been 
backed by just that element of social security and importance which 
Constable, as a true-blue Tory, valued, if he would not cultivate it, 
as did other painters, in ways which he despised. 

Fewer of Constable’s letters than of Fisher’s have been preserved. 
Mr. Beckett’s additions are therefore mostly, if not entirely, by 
means of amplification. As Constable wrote more freely to Fisher 
than to his family or any of his other correspondents, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the passages previously omitted are, in the main, 
petulant observations about patrons and fellow-artists which Leslie 
could not have printed without betraying Constable’s confidence and 
causing serious offence both to Fisher's family and to others. Many 
passages, however, are of more interest, such as those in which 
Constable speaks of his efforts to obtain finish and tone in his 
pictures. Indeed, he is to be found emphatically ranking himself 
among those who were determined to drive out the whole white 
school of painters, Turner and his friends, whom he nicknames 
** Albanians,*’ a hitherto unrecorded term. 

Again, it is suggestive to find Constable quoting a, for him, some- 
what inapposite passage from Wordsworth about England’s ** roar- 
ing torrents,’’ and to know that the parallel between that poet and 
the painter, which has now become somewhat threadbare, made its 
first appearance in a poor sonnet by the well-meaning Judkin. 
Apart from such passages, question must arise whether Leslie was 
not altogether right in editing the letters freely for his Memoirs. 
By altering the phraseology and omitting coarseness of language 
and anecdote he certainly softened and _ stylised Constable’s 
portrait, as Constable obviously did himself in the pencil-sketch 
which is reproduced on the cover of this book, but he 
made the main characteristics sufficiently clear, and since all 
that can, as a rule, be gained from a memoir is a general impression, 
obvious indiscretions which lead to caricature are better omitted. 
It is not only for the sake of the susceptibilities of Fisher’s and 
Constable’s families and of other contemporaries that his disrespect- 
ful allusions are better forgotten. Nothing is gained by revealing 
that, in his fury against the purchasers of old pictures rather than 
new, Constable so far forgot his lifelong devotion to Claude that he 
denounced, with a coarse and commonplace simile the drawings by 
that, master which had recently been bought by Payne Knight and 
are now, at the British Museum, the envy:of the whole world. 
It is not the coarseness that hurts but the cheapness of the gibe, 
Constable would have been horrified that such hasty sentences 
should ever appear in print, and the world would do best to forget 
them, if it could. Unfortunately, it is precisely such remarks as 
these which stick in the memory. 

Constable’s friend, the Archdeacon, was born too late to be 
included among the 264 English painters who are discussed by Mr. 
Iolo Williams, but the Bishop of Salisbury finds a place, and General 
Sir George Bulteel Fisher, who was another uncle, is also included, 
though the relationship is not noted. The Bishop is illustrated only 
by an early and scarcely characteristic example, but the General, 
some of whose drawings have long been available at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, makes a better showing, and the reader may 
judge for himself whether Constable’s strictures upon his ** heartless, 
atrocious landscapes ’’ are deserved or not. Mr. Williams would 
certainly not agree with Constable, for the first and the disarming 
merit of his writing is the charity which he extends in all sincerity 
to almost all the practitioners—most of them cannot be called 
artists—who make up his lengthy list. 

Mr, Williams is already known as a writer on bibliography and 
natural history, with an excursion into folk song and dance. So 
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MY INDIA 
By JIM CORBETT 
10s. 6d. net 
*... the gifts that have made his books enchanting are clearly 
displayed again. . . . Comparison can be only with Kipling, 
and the high praise of My India must be that the comparison 
can be sustained. . . .’ Times Literary Supplement. 


HISTORY OF THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY 1845-1945 
By SIR EDMUND CRASTER 
Illustrated 42s. net 

In this book the author describes how the Library has developed 
during the hundred years that ended with the close of the 
Second World War. Unlike Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian, 
of which it is in some sort of continuation, it does not adopt a 
strictly chronological arrangement, but, after giving a sketch 
of the Library as it was in 1845, tells its history under successive 
Librarians ; first under Bandinel and Coxe; then under 
Nicholson, and finally under Nicholson’s three successors in 
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England with important new material from the lives of 
Shelley, Maria Edgworth, Ruskin and others. 
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A helpful exposition and critical analysis of the growth of 
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JAMES FORRESTAL, first U.S. Secretary of Defence, 
exhausted his strength in trying to change the 
course of post-war history. In doing so he drove 
himself to such a desperate state of frustration 
that his endurance broke under the strain. Before 
his suicide he left at the White House fifteen 
loose-leaf diaries recording his private thoughts 
and political actions, records which show how 
American policy was formulated—who.really was 
the arbiter of history while U.S. policy was changing 
the future of Europe. 


THE FORRESFAL 
DIARIES 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 
VISCOUNT ALEXANDER OF HILLSBOROUGH, C.H. 
542 pages, Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


THERE can be few more enchanting places in which 
to relax amid sunshine and blue water than the 
Seychelles, where no one seems to worry about 
anything and even the Cathedral clock chimes 
twice in case you missed it the first time. And 
whether you are a traveller by sea or deck-chair 
there is no more entertaining companion than 
Alec Waugh. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
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WHERE THE 
CLOCKS CHIME 
TWICE 


IN his novel, The Eyes of Reason, Stefan Heym 
(author of The Crusaders) tackles an epic subject 
about which he is uniquely qualified to write. 
A German-born American citizen, he lived behind 
the iron curtain in Czechoslovakia and was given 
government permission to investigate that country’s 
great glass-works after the State had taken them 
over. Heym is first and always a story-teller, a 
creator of unforgettable characters, but his novel 
is more than a great story, it is also a picture, 
drawn from life, of the effect on individuals of the 
struggle between the two basic concepts of a brave 
new world. Lge. Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 
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great a variety might suggest that he is a writer who makes books to 
order, but this is far from being the case. His zest for his subjects is 
real, more especially for English watercolours, and, being a practised 
and easy writer, he needs only a sufficient accumulation of material 
or the right occasion to produce a personal and informative book. 
His approach remains, however, that of the keen field-naturalist 
who is not only interested in the objects of his study great or small, 
but whole-heartedly enjoys all the incidents of the search, the sub- 
sequent hand-list classification and, on a lucky day, the establishment 
of a new habit or variety. 

He does not attempt a systematic or critical history and falls 
naturally into a discursive, not to say desultory, method of exposition 
which recalls the Chats of Randall Davies and other predecessors in 
the same field from the beginning of the last century ; but he differs 
from them in the conscientious and laborious manner in which he 
collects and condenses the latest available researches and avoids all 
sentimental or picturesque anecdote, however much it is sanctioned 
by legend. Unlike Randall Davies, too, Mr. Williams would not 
admittedly prefer a bad drawing to a good, but he tends to treat the 
obscure and the eminent alike, describing, so to speak, the markings 
of each specimen before his eyes. He recognises, indeed, that drawings 
by, say, Cotman, Girtin or Turner (whom he confesses not to like) 
are more striking ** things ** than those of the small fry with whom 
he is mainly concerned, but, if the epithets used are different, and the 
finer drawings are illustrated on a larger scale, the intonation remains 
unchanged and there is no increase of blood-pressure before a master- 
piece. The great adventures are the identification of an unattributed 
drawing or the discovery of a shop-window filled with bird-drawings 
by a hand that was new to him, and the one thrill to which he con- 
fesses was experienced when, on a walk above Ambleside, he sud- 
denly realised that he was on the very spot where a drawing in his 
collection had been made by—Thomas Sunderland. This is not a 
book which should be placed in the hands of an intelligent foreigner 
who wishes to be introduced to English art, but with its first-hand 
observations and its generally reliable biographical data it should 
prove useful to those who already share Mr. Williams* enthusiasm 
for the English drawing in all its manifestations. PauL Oppe. 


An Island’s Problems 
Ceylon. By Sydney D. Bailey. (Hutchinson’s University Library. 
8s. 6d.) 

Europeans who visit the tropics are notoriously subject to attacks of 
geographical calf-love. The great stars, the waving palms of spice- 
scented valley or island easily turn our poor rain-bleached heads. 
Sometimes the attack of infatuation is unexpected. Sometimes a 
traveller’s tale, or perhaps a film—Song of Ceylon and Robert Knox's 
Bunyan-like prose in our case—has already acted as an intoxicant, 
just as the picture of the princess is (so improbably) supposed to 
enamour the hero in The Magic Flute or halt-a-dozen other legends. 

Song of Ceylon turns out to be true; the palms are there, groves of 
them, green, improbably delicate and high. In their shade really 
walk the slender islanders, men and women whose dark grace and 
gazelle eyes are set off by the classic lines and elegantly or brilliantly 
combined colours of sari or sarong. Simple houses, vast and elabo- 
rate ruins, carefully wrought coconut-shells or jewels—all seem, in 
their several ways, the signs of a long civilisation, marked by the 
humane tranquillity of Buddhism. What is unexpected, at least to 
some visitors, is to find how amusing and numerous are the intelli- 
gentsia of Colombo. There seems something French, something 
slightly eighteenth-century, in their liking for wit and the quick arts 
of conversation. Let the visitor make a slip in the name of a new 
highbrow French or English novel, and somehow, tactfully, never 
‘by way of correction, the right title will be instantly provided. 
**How can they all be so clever,’’ one wonders, ‘‘ when it’s so hot ?’’ 

Turning to Mr. Sydney Bailey’s history (written obviously in a mood 
of dry disgust at such too luscious out-pourings), we seek the urigins of 
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what we saw and heard on the island. We saw the temple-elephants 
of Kandy, which, their gorgeous trappings laid aside, imperilled our 
motor-car as they improved the already excellent road by dragging 
enormous rollers along it. We saw groups of saffron-robed monks— 
so unfortunately equipped with black cotton umbrellas. We heard 
the legends of a dozen villages ; saw the side-roads cut in the jungle 
whose directing posts read ‘**Agricultural Research Station,’’ or 
** Clinic '’; observed the agile, opulent but irascible families of 
monkeys, the shabby but essential water-buffaloes, the miniscule and 
inadequate-looking draft-cows and bullocks, and, above all, the 
great artificial lakes that mirror jungle and mountains— 
though what we had been told about had been merely ** tanks.’” 
The history that Mr. Bailey has to write is sad and turbulent, with 
kings and armies from India, from Portugal, from Holland and from 
Britain—and local king-gods too—playing, too often, a_ sinister 
part. Shunning the picturesque (and in this island it is possible to 
become completely submerged by it), Mr. Bailey tells us of tyrants 
and of invasions, of planters of coffee and of tea, of gatherers of 
copra, of constitutions and of bureaucrats. But his story has what 
promises to be a happy ending; the problems with which he (and 
the inhabitants) confront us seem—judged on a world scale— 
manageable. 

Today the most pressing problem is only too familiar. Ceylon 
has, at present, about seven million inhabitants whose standard of 
life and nutrition is, as the visitor can observe, rather inadequate 
though never desperate, as in India or Irak. Within a few years the 
population is expected to double; there will be fourteen millions, 
Meantime (and here Mr. Bailey can tell us much about the reasons) 
irrigation, based on those great tanks, has been neglected, much 
land is too dry for crops, and elsewhere the jungle has notably 
encroached, so that, while population grows, production shrinks. 
It was surely a good omen that the international conference which 
publicised the remedies for such a state of things—common on a 
vaster scale to so many regions of Asia and Africa—should have 
taken place at Colombo, where the difficulty exists, but in what seems 
manageable proportions and where the challenge seems to be evoking 
response. It is agreeable to note that such topics, as well as those 
of art, learning and literature, are regularly and intelligently discussed 
by the Sinhalese and the Ceylonese (Mr. Bailey explains the distinc- 
tion) in New Lanka, one of the best quarterlies produced in any of 
the Dominions—and also that the jungle research-station and clinic 
are to be backed by a brand-new university at Kandy. 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


Irish Revolt 


A History of Ireland Under the Union, 1801-1922. By P. S, 


O'Hegarty. (Methuen. 50s.) 


Mr. O'HeGarty has written a highly illuminating and a superbly 
extravagant period piece. There is no nonsense in his 800 pages 
about economy of words or paper, few concessions to contemporary 
taste in style or presentation and no pretence at impartiality—unless 
indeed one agrees that the English(and Mr. De Valera) were always 
wrong. Despite elaboration of details the theme is presented in broad, 
uncompromising terms, which in themselves virtually preclude 
refinement of judgement. Yet this history of the Irish nationalist 
revolt against the Union—for such is the theme of the book—gains 
as well as loses from being written in the romantic style of nineteenth- 
century nationalist historians uninhibited either by contemporary 
doubts about the virtues of nationalism or by serious consideration 
of the impact of social or economic forces upon political movements, 
Where Mr. O’Hegarty is pre-eminently successful is in the recapture 
of the simple and single-minded emotional intensity which inspired 
and, at the price of unity, brought at the last to a successful con- 
clusion the Irish struggle for independence. 

Mr. O’Hegarty writes with inside knowledge of the organisation 
and outlook of Irish revolutionary societies. Curiously enough, 
where he draws on his own personal experience he does not always 
fulfil expectations, and his concluding chapters, in which he seems 
less concerned to tell the story of what happened than to continue 
a vendetta against Mr. De Valera, lack balance. But in general 
Mr. O’Hegarty’s writing is illuminated not only by knowledge 
but also by understanding. The intending reader should, however, 
be warned that much of his narrative is so heavily interspersed 
with voluminous quotations from primary and secondary authorities, 
from The Nation, The Irish People, from political speeches, State 
papers and proclamations as to be difficult to read consecutively. 
Here again there are compensations, but they are for the patient. 
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at sea wouldn’t help. Weight of catch might rise, but 
quality and value would fall. 
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through over-fishing. How can this problem of over- 
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grounds . . . once again skill and daring are properly 
rewarded. 
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After reading Mr. O’Hegarty’s discursive pages, one understands 
better many things—the reason for O’Connell’s reputation as an 
orator and a national leader far beyond the confines of these islands ; 
the authentic inspiration of Young Ireland as reflected in the pages of 
The Nation ; and one senses, too, something of the secret of Parnell’s 
uncrowned kingship. Mr. O'’Hegarty is at some pains to claim him 
as wholly Irish, but the Lord Lieutenant, Earl Cowper, who described 
Parnell as ‘* very English ’’ in his coolness, his reserve and his 
passion, came perhaps closer to the source of his power. Nationalist 
movements, as we know from recent history, more often than not 
find their leaders on the periphery of the national community. 

And that brings one to a question to which Mr. O’Hegarty con- 
stantly recurs. Who composed the Irish nation of which he writes? 
He distinguishes rightly between the garrison nation whose Parlia- 
ment disappeared in 1801 and the underground nation who at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century ** had no rights because all 
rights had ‘been destroyed,’’ who ** had no privileges because all 
privileges had been withheld.’’ In his view the garrison nation 
could survive only by coalescing with the underground nation, and 
this as a community it did not do. For his part he embraces the 
generous, wider ideal of Tone and Davis, rather than the restrictive 
interpretation of the protagonists of an exclusively ** Irish Lreland °’ 
at once Catholic and Gaelic, but seemingly not without reservation. 

Two impressions are left upon the reader of this book. The 
first, despite rebellion and spasmodic violence, is the moderation 
of Irish nationalism in the nineteenth century. No one can doubt 
that the country was gravely misgoverned ; no one even at this time 
can read without emotion of the horrors of the ** great starvation.’’ 
Had Cornwall been visited by such a calamity, argued Isaac Butt, all 
the resources of the nation would have been employed to meet it. 
There was, in fact, on neither side a true union of mind and heart 
and interest. Yet, even after Irish depopulation through famine and 
emigration, there were countless occasions on which the concession 
of some degree of legislative autonomy to Ireland would have 
restored harmony between the two peoples and strengthened the 
hand of the constitutional against the revolutionary nationalists, 
The generous warmth of Mr. O’Hegarty’s tributes to Gladstone— 
revealing, however, is the comment, ** a great man, though an 
Englishman ’’—in themselves reflect accurately the harvest that 
Home Rule might have reaped in Ireland. And that brings one to 
the second outstanding impression left by this book—the con- 
servatism of Irish nationalism down to the present day. 
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English readers will note with surprise Mr. O’Hegarty’s observa- 
tion that, with the passing of Gladstone, the qualities of moral 
courage, moral fervour and integrity went out of English life and that 
already ‘* Labour, with its materialism, class wai, avy and ignorance 
of and contempt for traditions were creeping in.”’ His mistrust of 
all Labour policies and programmes, whether English or Irish, is 
everywhere undisguised. ‘* We were most conservative revolu- 
tionaries who ever staged a successful revolution ’’ observed Kevin 
O'Higgins, when Ireland had regained her independence. That was 
something English statesmen did not wholly understand. Parnell 
not Davitt, Griffith not Connolly, were the leaders of the Irish 
national revolution. Not inappropriately it has found in Mr. 
O’Hegarty an ardently nationalist and a very conservative historian, 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH. 


Fiction 
Hemlock and After. By Angus Wilson. (Secker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d.) 
We Never Died in Winter Yet. By Barbara Jump. (Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. ANGus WILSON has written an important novel on a major theme. 
It is also an exceedingly witty novel, the wit being of the kind that 
Spits its victims instantaneously and precisely as with a hatpin, not 
only epitomising but immobilising them. Indeed, in the first 
chapters the novel is brought almost to a standstill, Mr. Wilson 
having transfixed everyone with such deadly accuracy that their 
careers seem finished. 

** Bill could not bear to see anything hurt; when anyone he 
came in contact with got hurt, he made a practice of moving on. 
He called it ‘ travelling light through life.’ ’’ 

** * Do they ? ’ asked Bernard, with a special little smile of intimacy 
for the questioner, which he had perfected for use when he was out 
of temper.’’ 

** The stockbroker’s wife, who had only recently graduated from 
the suburbs into tweeds, .. .”’ 

This finality of character-drawing is the only sign that Mr. Wilson 
is a short-story writer. In the short story characters must be 
epitomised ; there is no time for them to develop. But this story, 
a novel in conception and structure, recovers quickly from its 
opening and is carried not only to a climax but an epilogue. Bernard 
Sands, fifty-seven, a writer with a Shavian reputation for mockery 
of established institutions, takes the constructive step of nagging the 
Government into endowing a country house where young writers 
can work. Unfortunately his victory accelerates a process of dis- 
integration in his own character. This, and the fact that on the day 
of the opening ceremony he cannot make the optimistic speech 
which he has led everyone to expect, his enemies seize upon, to his 
great personal harm and the danger of his enterprise. 


The disaster Mr. Wilson invites us to consider is the ineffectiveness 
of so much that is good in our time. Tolerance and philosophical 
wisdom are no match for fanaticism or even for single-minded, 
biological pursuit of an aim. Sonia’s snobbery and zeal to advance 
her husband are more effective than Bernard’s moderation or the basic 
human decency which Ella salvages from her neurotic retreat. 
Mr. Wilson’s diagnosis is more grievous than Yeats’s: his best 
not only lack conviction but are undermined by destructive weak- 
nesses—in Bernard’s case, a repressed homosexual urge—whereas 
his worst are not so much full of passionate intensity as unable to 
escape their Gadarene journey. What is more, when the law at 
last catches up with them, its punishment gives their- vices fresh 
scope. In prison Mrs. Curry and Ron do very nicely. 


Mr. Wilson’s character-drawing is first-class. So are his phrasing 
and his dialogue. Where, judged by the highest standards, this 
impressive and frighteningly intelligent novel falls short is in the 
selection of the characters and the refusal or failure to sound a 
positive note. There is a little too much perversion to the square 
foot : even though Mr. Wilson understands what is behind a middle- 
aged urge towards youth, he gives us rather more of it and other 
tendencies than statistics would lead us to expect. Is he under any 
obligation, after so masterly a diagnosis, to suggest a remedy ? 
Maybe not, but it is a tribute to his power that we would like one from 
him. 

Mrs. Jump’s talent is genuine but odd. She is happiest with 
eccentrics. Those who are normal she envisages in situations so odd 
that normal conduct is impossible. Her dialogue is inclined to be 
literary, and she often writes self-consciously ; but these nervous, 
perceptive, jerky stories are the work of an original writer, and have 
spasms of strange power. She creates a world of her own, but keeps 
too much control over it. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Shorter Notices 


A Walker in the City. By Alfred Kazin. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 

THOUGH the subject of this book is life in a 
poor Jewish suburb of New York between 
the wars, it is really a book about adoles- 
cence—that agonising moment when a world 
long taken for granted breaks up before 
one’s eyes and one’s own aspiring person- 
ality has to be brought to terms with what is 
left. Because Mr. Kazin’s account of this 
experience is retrospective, nostalgic, it is 
free from the sad confusion and obsession 
with self which so often blurs that otherwise 
uniquely intense state of mind. We are left 
with the bright miraculous illumination. 
And the world illuminated is a fascinating 
one. Here are none of the clichés of Jewish 
life in fiction, but something so strange and 
yet, seen through this sensitive young 
Jew’s mind, so moving that its authenticity 
haunts the reader. Brownsville, the suburb 
in which he lived, was a place ‘** that 
measured all success by our skill in getting 
away from it.’’ School was a knife-edge 
system of tests in which failure implied 
going criminal. God was something asso- 
ciated with a foreign language—'* our 
oldest habit.’’ ‘* Sex was the opposite of 
books.’ Happiness was measured by the 
length of a job, and it did not matter much 
whether the boss were unpleasant or not 
so long as he was successful. And beyond 
it all, reflected in the pince-nez of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s photograph in the school-hall, 
lay ‘‘America.’’ Today the understanding 
of Brownsville that Mr. Kazin has given us 
must be a part of our understanding of 
** America.”” ROBERT KEE. 


Selected Stories and Verses. By Walter de 
la Mare. (Puffin Books. 2s. 6d.) 


Or Walter de la Mare some is never enough, 
though a good deal better than none. So 
children with half-a-crown to spend and 
grown-ups who want to spend half-a-crown 
or a child would both do very well to buy 
the Selected Stories and Verses just pub- 
lished by Puffin. They will find ‘* The Song 
of the Mad Prince ’’ and ‘* The Isle of 
Lone ;’’ they will find ** The Dutch Cheese ’’ 
and ** The Old Lion ’’ and a good deal 
more beside. And if they should then want, 
as they surely will, still more and more and 
more, there’s nothing to stop them saving 
the next few half-crowns till there’s enough 
for, say, Peacock Pie or Bells and Grass, 
while still keeping this magical little selection 
for slipping into the pocket and reading on 
heaths and holidays. M. L. 





(Continued from next column.) 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Rarely has there been a time when it was 
so difficult to make any prophecy of what lies 
before us. The tendency of costs is still up- 
ward in many directions, but the charges for 
all types of paper are already lower and there 
is a fuller supply. Further reductions are said 
to be on the way. Paper-making will not be 
so profitable and the results in this section of 
our affairs may suffer. 

On the other hand, the lowering of paper 
costs will obviously be of the greatest benefit 
to the publishing side of the Group which, 
of course, is far and away the largest part 
of its activities. 


JULY 18, 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE AMALGAMATED PRESS LTD. 
VISCOUNT CAMROSE’S STATEMENT 





Tue following are extracts from the Statement 
of the Chairman, Viscount Camrose, circu- 
lated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended February 29th, 1952, to be sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting on 22nd July. 

I am happy to inform you that the profits 
for the year constitute a record in the history 
of The Amalgamated Press. The Accounts 
show that the Group earnings, after Deben- 
ture Interest and Auditors’ Fees, came to 
£4,773,052, an increase of £438,846. You will 
agree that this is a highly satisfactory achieve- 
ment in a _ period full of troubles and 
problems. 

So far, so good, but the exactions of the 
Government make the picture considerably 
less pleasing. In my remarks twelve months 
ago I said that The Amalgamated Press had 
set up a new record in its relations with the 
tax-collector. Today we register a_ fresh 
“high.” Then Profits Tax and Income Tax 
came to £2,300,993. This year the Govern- 
ment’s share is £2,700,481, after Double Tax 
relief of £115,000, equal to nearly 60 per cent. 
of our total earnings. We have earned 
£438,000 more. The Government takes the 


£400,000 and we are left with the £38,000—° 


that is almost exactly how it works out! 

At the top of the Consolidated Profit State- 
ment for the Group you have a starting figure 
of £4,599,911 increased, after adding income 
from investments and allowing for Debenture 
Interest and Auditors’ Fees, to £4,773,000. 
Deducting Taxation and Profits attributable to 
outside shareholdings of Subsidiaries you 
arrive at a net residue of £1.911,000. Out of 
this sum there has been left in Subsidiaries 
£589,000, or nearly £12,000 more than last 
year. 

The profit then remaining in The Amalga- 
mated Press is £1,321,809, just £7,697 in 
excess of the figure for 1951. 


DIVIDENDS AND RESERVES 


It is intended to declare a final dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares of 16 per cent., making 
a total of 20 per cent. for the year. Last 
year’s dividend of 25 per cent. is equivalent 
to 18} per cent. on the Capital as enlarged 
by the 1,200,000 bonus shares issued during 
the year. 

The dividends paid and proposed on the 
Preference and Ordinary Shares come to 
£417,375, so that Shareholders receive just 
under 9 per cent. Out of this the risk 
capital receives just over 5 per cent., or 
£252,000, hardly an extravagant share of gross 
earnings of nearly £5,000,000. 

This will leave £904,000. 

We have again allotted £600,000 to General 
Reserve, thereby restoring to that account 
the amount taken from it for the issue of the 
bonus shares. Contingencies and Develop- 
ment Reserve receives £150,000, and Pensions 
Allowances Fund £150,000. 

Turning to the Balance Sheet of The 
Amalgamated Press, you will see that the 
Ordinary Capital is increased to £2,400,000 
as the result of the bonus issue. Capital and 
Revenue Reserves, after the allocations I have 
mentioned, amount to £4,059,000 ignoring the 
sum set aside for future taxation. The item 
of Goodwill and Copyrights of £3,750,000 is 
now well exceeded by the total of our free 
reserves. 

Current Liabilities are £1.805,000, up by 
£433,000. On the other hand, Current Assets 
come to £4,802,000 or £975,000 more, so that 
our liquidity has improved. 

Current Assets in the Consolidated figures 
are £11.600,000 against Current Liabilities of 
£3,901,000, a surplus of £7,699,000. 


(Continued in previous column.) 
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THOMAS BROWN & SONS 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Tue SSth annual general meeting of Thomas 
Brown & Sons, Limited, was held on July 15th 
in London, Mr. John M. Lawrence (the chair- 
man) presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement:— 

Your Company has had another successful 
year of trading. The net profit of the Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries amounted to 
£113,470, compared with £84,652. Your 
Directors propose that a final dividend of 2s. 
per Stock Unit and a bonus of Is. per Stock 
Unit on the Ordinary Stock should be paid, 
making a total of 4s, per Stock Unit 
(or 20 per cent.) for the year. This divi- 
dend works out at an infinitesimal percentage 
of the Company’s turnover during the year. 
From June to December almost unprece- 
dented drought conditions prevailed in 
Queensland. This affected very adversely the 
sugar, dairying and farming industries. Rain 
fell in January and February over a greater 
portion of Queensland and relieved the 
position, but it was not until late March 


that the heavy rains that are generally 
expected early in the year eventuated. 
On March 7th this year the Australian 


Government made a most drastic reduction 
in the goods that can be imported in Austra- 
lia. If the regulations be not modified, our 
imports during the current financial year will 
be considerably less than during the year 
under review, and this will have serious reper- 
cussions on our trade in imported goods. 
Fortunately this represents a comparatively 
small percentage of our turnover. It is 
impossible to forecast the future with any 
degree of accuracy. The activities of your 
Company are however widely spread and 
soundly controlled under the present manage- 
ment. The report was adopted. 


BOVRIL LIMITED 
LORD LUKE’S REVIEW 


Tue fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Bovril Ltd. was held in London on July 11. 

The Rt. Hon, Lord Luke, the chairman, in 
his address to the shareholders, said that on 
overall review of the result of the activities 
of the Bovril group of Companies during the 
past year, it would be seen that their figures 
could be considered satisfactory. Most of 
their enterprises had been successful during 
the year, but they had had disappointments 
in the U.S.A. and Australia, 


CAPITAL FOR FOOD PRODUCTION 


Lord Luke stressed the part industry should 
play in the vital task of increasing food pro- 
duction. Industry should invest capital in 
food production. It was this alliance of 
industry with agriculture which was essential 
to recovery in our islands. 


ACCOUNTS 


In the Profit and Loss Account, the Group 
Trading Profit at £887,271 was nearly £400,000 
more than last year. The free market rate 
for sterling had fluctuated within narrow 
limits during the year, so the amount required 
this year for Loss on Exchange of the 
Argentine peso had been negligible, against 
£118,102 in the previous year. Taxation, 
however, accounted for £480,416, an increase 
of almost £300,000, so the Net Profit of the 
Group was £377,947 against £185,881. 

Out of the profit their Directors had written 
off £100,000 as Special Depreciation from 
the Buildings and Plant of the Company’s 
Australian Meatworks at Katherine. They 
recommended the payment of a final dividend 
on the Deferred Stock of 10 per cent., 
which made 124 per cent. for the year and 
left an increase in the amount to be carried 
forward of £13,118 at £225,762. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ON appropriately cautious lines the recovery 
in the @ock markets is making good progress. 
Australia’s £11} million cash and conversion 
loan has left scarcely a ripple on the surface 
of gilt-edged prices and small but persistent 
buying of industrial ordinary shares has 
exposed the scarcity of jobbers’ floating 
supplies. As I have emphasised in recent 
weeks, markets are nowadays very ** thin’’, 
with the result that only a slight excess of 
buyers or sellers can produce a dispropor- 
tionately sharp effect on quotations. All 
that has happened in the past three weeks is 
that some of the professional ** bears ~’ 
have decided to close their ‘* short ”’ 
positions, public selling has dried up and a 
few of the bolder spirits have come in as 
buyers on a modest scale. Why this 
welcome change ? Mainly, I think, because 
most people are beginning to feel that the 
long-expected setback in American business 
activity—the real key to the economic out- 
look—may still be a long way off and that 
our own trade recession may therefore be 
contained within relatively modest limits. 
I must add that the recent firmness of the 
pound, although unfortunately not the June 
export figures, has also helped to strengthen 
hopes that Mr. Butler’s policies will succeed 
in their long-term objective of re-establish- 
ing our credit. The current mood is thus 
one of cautious hope, which finds its logical 
expression, after the severe fall in markets 
from last year’s peaks, in a little quiet buy- 
ing. The rally may well continue on highly 
selective lines, but at this early stage it would 
obviously be wrong to look for a really 
strong and sustained improvement. 


Banks and Gilt-Edged 

After all the talk there has been about the 
banks’ losses on their gilt-edged investments 
it is good to see this matter brought out into 
the open. This week’s statement from the 
Bankers’ Clearing House will be welcomed 
in the City. Quite rightly it puts the 
emphasis on the important point that the 
British Government securities held by the 
banks all have fixed redemption dates, the 
majority maturing within ten years. ** As 
in the ordinary course of business the banks 
realise only comparatively small amounts of 
investments, and then usually in the shorter- 
dated securities, the fall in the market price 
this half-year and most of that previously 
provided for will be recovered in due 
course.”” Meantime, the decision by four 
of the ** Big Five *’ banks to depart from 
their normal practice of covering gilt-edged 
losses by drafts on inner reserves is a 
reminder that in recent years these reserves 
have been heavily depleted. Presumably, the 
point has been reached when a continuation 
of this practice would exhaust those inner 
resources and necessitate drawing on pub- 
lished reserve funds shown in the balance- 
sheet. Under the banks’ new book-keeping 
the difference is shown between book values 
and the actual market value of gilt-edged 
holdings on June 30th. The losses, fortu- 
nately, are not unduly large and are still 
amply covered by published reserves, without 
taking into account the reserve element 
implied in the substantial under-valuation 
of the banks’ premises. 


W. H. Smith Results 


Since the introduction of the shares to 
the investing public in 1949 W. H. Smith and 
Son (Holdings), the newspaper distributors, 
have achieved results well up to expecta- 
tions. For the year to March 29th the 
operating company, W. H. Smith and Son, 
succeeded in increasing its gross earnings 
from £1,347,000 to £1,756,000. This 30 per 
cent. rise doubtless reflects the advantages 
of the higher selling prices for newspapers, 
which appear to have much more than 
offset further increases in costs. Total tax 
provision is up from £820,000 to £1,186,000, 
thus absorbing most of the additional earn- 
ings. In consequence, the group’s net profit 
shows only a modest rise of £43,000 at 
£571,000 after tax. Once again the dividend 
on the holding company’s Ordinary shares 
is 12 per cent. and is covered by a fair 
margin. The company reports that mutually 
satisfactory financial terms have been agreed 
with the Railway Executive for renewing 
main-line bookstall contracts for a period 
of twenty-one years. Following the 
announcement of these results the £1 ‘* A ’’ 
shares have improved from 38s. 9d. to 40s., 
giving a yield of 6 per cent. In view of the 
company’s sound maragement and good 
record I regard the shares as a good industrial 
holding, although costs are increasing. 


Bid for Grosvenor House 


One of the features of this week’s share 
markets has been a jump from 3s. 44d. to 
5s. €d. in the 5s. Ordinaries of Grosvenor 
House (Park Lane). This movement has 
followed the disclosure that Mr. Charles 
Clore, the London financier, through his 
Princes Investments, is proposing to make a 
bid for Grosvenor House Ordinaries of 6s. 
a share. The plan, as outlined by Mr. 
Clore in a letter to the Grosvenor House 
board, is to acquire control of the hotel and 
then to put it under the management of the 
Hilton Hotels Group of America. This is 
the group which has been negotiating for 
some time for a licence to build a large new 
hotel in London in Portman Square. The 
problem for Grosvenor House shareholders 
is not, of course, to decide whether or not 
the fortunes of Grosvenor House could be 
improved by American management, fol- 
lowing a change in control, but whether the 
bid of 6s. is one which should be accepted. 
Here the old question arises: should the 
offer be judged entirely in relation to past 
and prospective earnings or should asset 
values be taken into account? Judged by 
reference to earnings and dividends—the 
company has paid a 6 per cent. dividend for 
each of the past four years—6s. looks an 
attractive price. Latterly the shares have 
been changing hands around 3s. 6d. and the 
highest price touched for the past two years 
has been 5s. 9d. If one goes further back, 
however, to 1947, when the dividend was 
10 per cent., the shares touched Ils. 3d. 
On asset values a bid which, if it commands 
100 per cent. acceptance by the shareholders, 
would involve only £600,000, looks rather 
inadequate. On the most conservative 
estimate of break-up the Ordinary shares 
look worth something over 8s. but I think 
shareholders should keep in mind that this 
is a going concern and, so far as one is aware, 
there has been no question hitherto of any 


195 
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property deal. I shall be surprised if the 
offer does not go through. 


Lewis Berger Records 

More competitive conditions in the paint 
trade have not yet found much reflection in 
the financial results of the leading companies. 
Here are Lewis Berger and Sons reporting 
record production and sales, and a further 
substantial increase in profits for the year 
to March 3lst. In face of rises in production 
costs and overhead charges the full accounts 
show that group profit, before tax, rose from 
£810,054 to £930,010, an increase of about 
15 per cent. On the strength of these earn- 
ings the board declare a dividend which 
establishes an 18 per cent. annual rate on 
the capital as enlarged in February by a 
50 per cent. bonus issue. This 18 per cent, 
compares with the equivalent for the preced- 
ing year of 15 per cent. Expansion of busi- 
ness is reflected in a sharp increase in stocks 
from £2,536,452 to £3,790,638, flanked by 
the emergence of a bank overdraft of 
£744,677. This item would point to an 
early raising of fresh capital were it not for 
the fact disclosed by the chairman, Mr. T. 
Lilley, that since the end of the financial 
year a contract has been entered into for 
the sale of the company’s leasehold interest 


" in Berger House, the company’s new admini- 


stration and office building in Berkeley 
Square. Under this contract the company 
takes a sub-lease of the building, which 
ensures security of tenure. The cash which 
will become available as a result of this tran- 
saction is substantially in excess of the cost 
of the building. In assessing the value of 
paint shares one must now keep in mind 
the probability that keener competition will 
reduce profit margins. All the same, Lewis 
Berger 4s. Ordinaries look worth retaining 
at Ils., at which they are giving a return of 
63 per cent. on a well-covered dividend. 


An Engineering Share 

It says a good deal for the management 
of Ruston and Hornsby, the Lincoln engin- 
eers, that difficulties on the raw materials 
side have not led to any diminution in 
earnings. On the contrary, this company 
reports a further increase in profits for the 
year to March 3lst from £2,203,415 to a 
new peak of £2,662,096. The depredations 
of the tax-gatherer are reflected in an 
increase of nearly £260,000 to £1,299,585 
in the charge for United Kingdom taxation, 
and the company has also increased the 
amount provided for depreciation by over 
£48,000 to £328,508. It has also set aside 
£120,000, as a year ago, for increased cost of 
plant replacement. These and other deduc- 
tions leave the group’s net profit moderately 
higher at £898,301, against £746,975, and 
nobody will quarrel with the board’s 
decision to pass on a modest part of the 
additional earnings to the Ordinary stock- 
holders. Against 9 per cent. for the preced- 
ing year Ordinary stockholders are to get 
11 per cent., while at the same time the 
transfer to general reserve is increased by 
£36,000 to £457,957 and nearly £30,000 is 
added to the carry-forward. The higher 
Ordinary dividend is covered by a very large 
margin of net earnings, and although one 
must be prepared for keener competition in 
overseas markets, the earnings outlook for 
this company, which must stand to gain 
considerably from the rearmament pro- 
gramme, is promising. At 32s. the £l 
Ordinary stock units are priced to give the 
attractive yield of 7 per cent. 
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S$ prices, this amazing 
and labour saving 
machine. 


J Introduces a new era of ease 


# and prosperity to all engaged 
in soil 
sure or 


cultivation for plea- 
profit. 

miy 75s. Carr. 5s. 
with Hoes, Rid- 
Ker and Tines £5. Carr. 
5s. (other attachments 
—— available). 

An Investment you will never regret. 
14 days Money Refunded Guarantee. 
Full particulars on request. 

Dept. S.E. Industrial & Agricultural 
Improvements, St. Andrews Rd., Gt. 
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HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WELLINGTON PLACE -HASTINGS 
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You must read 


WRITERS OF TODAY, No. 2 





C. P. SNOW 


Maurice Cranston analyses 
the work, personality and 
scientific background of the 
author of “The Masters ’’ 
in this fascinating study. 
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The World of Books 
Plays » Music + Art + Films 


OUT TODAY 4° 
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I AVE you seen the July number of 
Opera (edited by the Earl of Hare- 

wood) which contains reports and photo- 
graphs of the Florence May Festival and 
the Paris Oeuvres du XX Siécle, Vittoric 
Gui ? Regular features include mnews- 
reports from abroad, gramophone-record 
and book reviews and Opera . Diary 
Obtainable from all Bookstalls and News- 
ents or post free 2s. 8d., from Tue 

i R t1s Hovse PvsiisHinc Co. Lrp., Rolls 
House, 2, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 
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I "EALING FOR THE INCURABLES. 
£20,000 needed this year to save life. 
Please help us to help the helpless in 
Britain’s Sanctuary of ealing. Kindly 
send an offering to the Rrvp. Jonn Mart- 
tarp. Milton Abbey, Blandford, Dorset. and 
make cheques and P.O.s payable to Milton 
Abbey Fund. 
T EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT for 
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HE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL—a monthly 












review of Literature, Econort 
History, Philosophy, Politics, etc., edited 
by Michael Oakeshott, nis Brogan, C. W. 
Guillebaud, { el aes Basil Willey | 
and ; . lliams July issue now 
ready. Of all booksellers, 3s. net (30s. p.a.). | 
yy oman, educated and travelled, wishes | 

to join another in_ running shop 


(bookshop or other) or similar undertaking, 
on profit-sharing basis. Hard worker and 
ambitious to succeed.—Box 2C. 
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SUITS & OVERCOATS 
Turned as new. Alterations a speciality. 

Send or call for estimate.—Epmunps, 31, 

Brooke St., Holborn, E.C.1. HOL. 1637. 
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linings, frames, &c. Post or call for | 
estimate.—RemaKke HANnpDsAGS 50., 183a, | 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp Place), | 
three turnings from Harrods. > j 
T AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT | 

COPIED. John Peel tweeds are ideal 


for the outdoor man; measurements taken 
from your own garments; suit prices from 
£10 6s. 6d. Send 3d. for patterns 
RepMaynes, 15, Wigton. Cumberland | 
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day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 
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Ww rere tar Northers 4 
LE: ME AL. DI Vi: ANS, Spiral Sprung for 
£ . J t unbelie vably low 
prices Fi ve zes trom 2 f 6 in. wide at 
£2 19s. 6d. to 4 ft. 6 at £3 13s 6a 
Send for illustratec 1 de a Is. Also Spring 
Matti ad Beddin est-R1 
51, ’ Road, Witenka lo ‘NW. 10. 
Tele phone Willesden 1408 | 
ake. White Cotton | 
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Pillow Slips 
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N. 16. 
TROUSERS 64s. post | 
from heavy quality 
breeches cloth in brown or fawn. 
supporting shirt-grip waist. Also stocked in | 
ladies’. Send cheque. cash or C.O.D., stat- | 
ing waist and inside leg measurements, to | 
Dept. “ P,”’ L. Puitirps, 54-55, West Street, | 
Brighton (Tel.: 24970). Est. over 50 years. | 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
I ORSET HONEY, packed in 1 Ib. glass | 
jars, sent by passenger train, carriage | 
paid; Ib. 15s.. G6 Ib. £1 1s.—Wessex } 
Curops, Lrp.. Sherborne, Dorset | 
;;ASE RHEUMATIC PAINS. Relax tired 
4 limbs with Neon Bath Oil. Send 7s. 6d. 
ior 12 ozs.—J. S. Situ, Mandora Lane, 
Leicester. 
yy EW IRISH Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 
IN Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 19s. 6d 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 24s. 2. White, 
6 yds. x 24 in. each 2is. Post and pack- 
ing 1s. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway, Lip. (Dept. Th 1, Stoke New- 
DARACHUTES. 1. Pure Heavy English 
Silk. White or Primrose; 


. 6d. 2. Nylon, Peach, 
each panel 36 ins. x 

Panels, 19s., 4 panels 36s. 6d., 

8 panels 70s. Post and Packing Is. Satis- 











morning coffee. lunch and tea. Good 2 
food and wines at moderate prices. Fully | —, a” . oS 
licensed.—Hea ano Son, 196, Tottenham | ¢¢ Gj TRAIGHT JANE” Self- Wringing Mop 
Court Road, W.1. K —a twist of the wrist and it’s 
N peace as in war the Merchant Navy | wrung. No wet hands. No bending. No 
is vital to the National Life. Please | special pail. 24s. 6d. delivered.—‘ Srraicut | 
help us to maintain the amenities of this | Jane’ Mops Ltp., Chariton, S.E.7 | 


century-old Club for the  service_ of 
_ Merchant Seamen_ when ashore. F.-0 
Admiral (S) Sir David Lambert, K.C.B.. | 
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| Rd., Aldershot, Eng. 


Oo HE SAILORS’ HOME and R 2D 
ENSIGN CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign 
Street, London Docks, E.1. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 


—Dovuctas  eaw Lisrany (S), Wilmslow. 
Manchester, 
TAMMER or NERVOUS “STOP” 
Remedied by Psychological Processes. 


Weekly Postal Tuition. Write for pot. 
Cuartes Styrmovr, “ Ver 
Tel: 1755: 
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| prices. 


ques Glucose Mixture, Tinned Fruit, 
Meats and Coffee still available at old | 
Order now your Sugar a a for 
the Fruit Bottling Season, 3 — 
6s. 6d., 6 Ib. parcel 12s., 11 Ib. omen 
post paid to—LenxKIn Packers, 137, £5 
Street, Long Eaton, Nottingham. 

URKISH TOWELS. 1. Bath Towels, 

Multi- mre - size 30 in. x 57 in., 
2 = 19s. 6d or 38s. 2. Striped 30 in. 
x 4 for 22s. 3. Stri 22 in. x 
44 ‘_. 4 ‘ter 18s. All orders Post c 
Packing Is. TTT 
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SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


provides a perfect centre for 


HEALTH and HOLIDAY 


in the heart of 


BEAUTIFUL DERBYSHIRE 


| 


The Centenary Programme and 
Booklet of Smediey’s will be gladly 
sent on application. 
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THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Specialists in 
Tracing 
Oul-ol-print 
Books 


New, secondhand 


and rare Books on 
every subject 


We BUY Books, 
Stamps, Coins 
Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept, 


H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing and all other makes. 


Subscriptions taken for British, 
American & Continental Magazines. 
119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats) 
Nearest Stn.: Tottenham Court Road 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO READERS 


Advertisements can be 
accepted in the Spectator as 
late as Tuesday morning 
prior to publication. 


The charge is very small, 
3s. per line (minimum two 
lines), pre-paid, box number 
one shilling extra. 


Address envelopes to the 
Classified Manager, the 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


{INISTRATI\ and 


SEC 'RETARIAI 
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rRAINING at St 
TARIAL Coe 2, , 
London, N.W3 (HAM 
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SECRETARIAL 
courses for 


TRAINING 
graduates or 




















older st dents at—Daviss’s, White Lodge 
= 4 son Road, W.14 Telephone Park 
4465 Open throughout the summer for 
beginners and refresher courses 

AVIES LAING AND DICK. 7. Holland 
I Park W.il Individual tuition for 
examinations Navy and Army Entrance 
ist M.B., General Certificate at all levels 
Tel PARK 7437 

NXPERT Postal Tuition for examinations 
E University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial. Civil Service, Commercial. General 
Cer ff Education, c Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subject Write today for iree prospectus 
mentionir i or st ct n lich in 
terested TROPOLITAN C (G40), St 
Alban wr call 30. Queen Vi E.¢ 
sé tisr enough t i ha 

I t € nside e Pre 
Scuor Bang Cae 
FING'S SCHOOL SHER 

KK SorNe PARK Itenhar 
Recognised by Ministry of Education tab- 
lished 100 years Has a few \. Ac ANG IES 
for Se er viv Ss t 
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Wom land O B. E 
M.A M LI isive : 
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ey RUstoMJEE 
s >< HAM 0210 
6, Re H.W. 1436 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57 
4 Duke treet, Grosvenor Sq wil 
. 6626 pre vides Most Compre nensive 
r High Grade Sec retarial Posts 
ses nence Sept. 8th 
ychlea Domestic Science 
One year's after school domestic 
irse for twelve resident studen 
ural pportunities.—Apply, THe W ARDEN 
rdwell Road 
poss. AL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
icn. (Lond., Oxt., Sas Northn.) 
Lone A. University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams., &c ow fees, instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 
yas TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, 59/62, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


LITERARY 


MERICAN MAGAZINES. — Nat. Geog. 
Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c., by 
stal subscription. Send for detaiis.— 
HOMAS AND o. (SP), 111, Buchanan 
Street, Blackpool. 
ICTION WRITING.—We are specialist 
tutors. Students’ work appears in all 
markets. Write for testimonials; individual 
correspondence, tuition, beginners and ad- 
vanced.—Prospectus, Dept. C.23, Bxririsn 
Institute or Fiction-Warittnc Science, Lrp., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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Cuath ating translations.—31, Kensington | 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 5809 
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et Tu Recent INSTITUTE 
Dept ; Palace Gate London, W.8 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 








< Stee OF FAMI AND PROMISE 
4 20t! ear at el 
Leicester Sq 10-5.3 Sa 10-1. 
B*: oo ROYAL 

ncyY Exnisiric 





Gattery, 4, 
Open ll 





















th. 3 . Sat., 10- 
Tue and Thur 10-8 Admission free. 
I AMPSTEAD “ARIISTS COUNCIL. A 
selection of ographs, Lino Cuts 
is Ss Pictures on the 2nd 
r Son 196, Tottenham 
Court 
I r Fiat Furniture for 
it day needs on view on the 4th 
fl Heat & Son, 196, Tottenham Court 
Rd., W.1 
I UMAN RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Conference 
m moderr yroblems and the work of 
Rudoilt § t held in Bedford Col- 
lege ly 28th to Aug. 4th. 
Lect scussion groups 
fail (including Curative) 
Ag ! Socia 
viewed in relation ¢ l 


Opening 
theme _ by 


lkoven§ (The 
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M ee 7 18 Ord 
is, Bauchant, etc., Daily 10-5 


Sat. } 0 
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(CARROG Nr. Corwen For sale 
vacant possession mall 
house on nks of R 
t sw i Main se 
sale Full particula: 
Po sRRESTER-A DIE & : 
Dolgelley, Barmouth and Portmadoc. 
| Coe SALE BY PRIV ATE TREATY 
English Lake Distri ghia 
Windermere One the fines 
in the locality Bu in 1938 ) 
and modernly equipped in ry y 
Sunny aspect with extensive views of lake 
and mountain scene Drawing room, } 
dining roon loggia, study, 5 ibedr oms (3 
’ athrooms, 





Gardens and 


throughout 
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Ham; ad 1 € 2 $ 
45s. 6d. ea Box 
I ARGE 5 nt 
4h. & w U 
t nin. Fir le F Htl 
2} gns HAM 830 m 
SELECT luwn and satry furnished 
. Accommodation supplied and required 
THe Link Bureat 10, Eccleston Street 
S.W.1 SLOane 7101 
ACCOMMODATION W ANTE D 
Gee nat. VOMAN seeks top pri e house 
as flat nfurnished. N r NW quiet 
listr excellent references Box 476¢ 


APPOINTME NTS VACANT 
lhe engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 





Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Agency ij the appli- 
inclusive 
unless 

excepted 
Vacan- 


Scheduled Employment 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive 
she the employment. is 
the provisions of the Notifwaiion of 
tes Order, 195 

AN EXPERIE NCED WOMAN 
+ to take cuarse of home 


or a 
he 
from 


or 


or 









income in countr 
Station and bus, but ¢ t 
but with intention t& 
the establishment a hapr 
ically-run jiaven for the 
ts. Applicants must st 
experience in gi 





deduction 


p.a. with a of 
Box 475 


£ 
residential emoluments 











} B.C. requires Monitor, Reading 
e Duties entail listening to and wr 
reports on foreign news broadcast 
E sh Essential qualifications 
general knowledge, sound politics 








good command of English 
typewriting ability Shift 
work Salary £415 (possibl 


jualifications 
annual increments to 

Maximum Applications poi 
London 


Officer, Broadcasting House, 

marked M.S Spt.’ within a week 

acknowledgement please enclose 

addressed envelope 

} EADMISTRESS The px st . a 
mistress at the School aint 





and Saint $s Bromley 











Keswick 
— COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Car- 
digan (Co-Educl. 460) Wanted next 
as can be released fr 


term (or aS soon 





to 






subs 
Allowance 





and/ successful 
i liately (no fata 
recent testimonials, t Her 
| School. Accommodation available 
sing is prohibited 
TNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
ship in French Applications 


vited for a Lectureship in French 

from Ist October, 1952. Salary scale 

to £1,100 Initial salary acc 
experience and qualifications. It is 

to make an appointment near the 

the scale F.S.S.U. and family allowance 
benefits. Applications (3 copies) should be 
lodged not later than 15th August, 1952, 


|} with the undersigned from whom furthe1 
| particulars may be obtained. Gronrce P 
Ricuarpson, Assistant Secretary of Uni- 


versity Court 


















perfect condition | = " Py, 
grounds of nearly 1{ acres laid out by land- | SITUATIONS VACANT 
scape gardener Vacant possession Full | VACANCY occurs for an office boy | 
ite” frome - BP ret | t 1 in 
a from. a oe J vane, Auction- | AA the Editorial department of Tus 
. a . | Spectator.—Apply to E., The Spectator 
Face ye ones er Estuary | [tqd.. 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
or sale with ir ediate vacant ” ’ 
possession, delightful stone-built house with TALY.—Qualified Secretary, shorthand, 
3 rec., 5 beds. (4 with h. and c.), 2 bath. | 3 English, knowledge Italian Req 
1h acres with trout stream. terraced garden English firm Milan Standard wages, : 
with small swimming pool, small kitchen | fare, paid, start September. Details—Box 
garden, ample outbuildings, Council water, | 481C. . ae 
Glectsicity . £4,950. Pull details fr 1005, | QLEC — wy fs a licite Lin- 
‘orrester-Anvie & Son, The Agen Dol- coin's nn, i- TTTON'S SECRE- 
| gelley. Barmouth and Portmadc } TartaL Service, 92, Gt. Russell St.. W.C.1 
| Museum 7379 
ACCOMMODATION | SITUATIONS WANTI D 
ee ee in YOUNG, LADY, with good secretarial 
. Gcerty . pe sappy  miormal | experience desires intere post 
—— om a | , Pree te travel.—Box 478C 
| 4 € € r 
fous. 3 ' Tel.: Oxford 85133 HOLIDAYS AND TOL RS 
cF Oo I ff 1 it - Be tina. La 1 
e H . 
B W 4, ens. | Berne Ober! and, ex 10t 
; : sive ellent En 
N York, N.Y., Post Office, D 23, 18 Published by Tue 
I 36-37 Steward St., London, E.1. Subscription Rate to 
1; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Fric Ju 
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h, can meet for 
n; seaside — 
Hampshire 

V.3. en. 966 31. 





‘full 





HOLIDAY ACC OMMODA‘ TION 








B°s 1GNOR Cc D Guest House. 
food ig vice. Garden.— 
¥ & 1 Way Tel 350 

Old Rectory Forrabury, 
) good tood and 
g 4 facancies: July, 

Augu Se gns. 
fo oinsurcs ill Sup. board resid. 
4 its. 6d. B. & B., 5 gns. per week full 

b Excl. food.—Box 372C. 


Or the Beaten track in Cornwall's love- 
liest ace Accommodation or furn. 











— lows Stamp to—Coremayn, Helford, 

eiston 

(C*FORD Paying guests welcome; large 
Country House, 8 miles from Oxford, 

t route Beautiful dens and farmery. 

Br The Manor Hot Gt 





Milton, Oxford. 


HOTELS 


Connaught 





Court 







OUI S| 
BY ytel.—33 rooms One acre grounds. 
Ever comfort and superlative food. 
rm z weekly. 7-9 gns. June on- 

Tel 1944 

n r country 
the ‘Chi lterns. 
produce; 
residents. 
nr. Great 


37.) 


in the Autumn 


Gables Hotel, Carbis 
there's good food and 
to 18s. daily. Bro- 
lovely sur- 
ord in the 
air, wonder- 





at PARRING- 
Phone 312. 


‘service 
1LO.W 
ger 








G oop FOC 1D CLUB members recommend 
NW oove 00 places throughout Britain 
x 1 g i meal at a reasonable 
pr Good vod Guide, 1952/3, 
} i and h enlarged but 





booksellers Pu blished by 
St. Andrews Hill, E.C.4, 






ERIES and “* Little 
and Farms.” 
oth, 5s., 


‘Fleet Street, 


on 





80; 
ee sea 
scenery; excellent 





sisine; 30s. per 








Pp WRT ISAAC, N. Cornwall.—The Lawns 
otel ff position over- 

J Sept em- 

prietors. 

ior Hotel. A.A, 

Superb position, 

management. Rye 


Gtk Le Petit Champ Private Hotel, 
-_ Islands. Secluded, unrivalled 
position. Comfortably appointed. Central 
heating. Excellent cuisine. 
‘phone—Masor T. H. Surciirre. 
‘MALL MODERN HOTEL, overlooking sea. 
Ss White Lodge Hotel, Saltdean. Sussex. 
Rottingdean 2614. 
YMERSET The 
Axbridge, standing 
country, near C heddat Gorge 
amenity for perfe holiday. En route for 
Devon and Cornwall Axbridge 255. 
rJ.\HAMES. Riverside Country House Hotel. 
Boating. Fishing, Tennis, Billiards, 
for Spring and Summer holidays. 
r beds.—Crorr Hovse, Burcot, 
: Clifton Hampden 32 
SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, 


Garth Country Hotel, 
high in lovely open 
, supplies every 


a 








Corn- 


T=, 





wall The house that is different, 
Every modern comfort in an old world 
setting of great charm. Directly facin 
harbour. Boating bathing, fishing. Gool 
touring centre. ; Terms, 6-74 gns. 


Garage 
st.—Pi 


(Phone 264). 





Brochure on req 


















gee North Cornwall. Select 
Farm Hotel Interior sprung beds, 
] wate! electric light every 
1 produce, l 
r Fe v 
Moders ate term Br I 
PROPRIETRESS, Pengenna Hotel, 
MARE Windsor 
ice, Excellent 
ng Pier 24s. 
Apply—M. H. 
Spectator Lrp., at its offices, 99 Gower St., 
any address in the World: 35s. per annum. 
18, 1952 











